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ffnE TNCHiiASTNO DEALVND for tills little v/ork wtirraiil-a 
fclio bcLof tliafc the atr.oijipt uuule thorcMi to elevate tbo 
cliaraeterof Whist, and to 1‘acUiiate its practice m the 
best i'utiu, lias nob been svitiioiit siicotss. 

It is inrttoL- of notoiicty that a sound knowled-,^e ol‘ tlie 
piiucipioH o! the modern scientilic i_aiiie is iiuich moie 
froquunily met vnlh, both amons club |u.i;m‘is and m pri- 
vate soeioty, thvin ii» v'as b-n L^\oHo v.Musaiiu. This 
result IS uiitloiibiodl.v ou'in<c co the use oi a now’’ class of 
Whist btoiatni’o, exi)Iai'iiii<' tlie ^amo in a more looioal 
aad sy.-.Letuatic way ; and tlio rcionb oxbt'uded discussion 
o£ the subject iu sonic of our best critical periodicals is 
BulUciont to show that it has acquired an interest, in a 
liteiaiy and pluloHophical point of view, which it ries’or 
had before. 

It is soLnetimes said that the .systematic stn-ly of ’he 
game, so strongly insisted on in tins wo ik, tmdsto lii.Jco 
it a matter of loubinc, and to d’sccmr..g ' the i’leod.miof 
liidiVidiKiJ skill. This is a *gicat i-iisuan<3. it is iiixlecd 
essential that the iomid.itio'i of rJl good i»lay should he 
gysK'niabc kunwledge ; but it. is not jnotonded tlid iho 
rales nro to he cmsidercd as innexihi^i. In the LaoUi por- 
tion of Chaptei J Y. many eases are monlKnied ni winch 
Bluet play should be d'-iMilod 1* Lc.ii ; ;in.l in the pu.s'^at 
edition it liab hem ilioaght tieMrable to (mlaige at some 
tcnglli (ill A|ipoiith . lii on on. oi the most, intijcrtaiit of 
these caso.^ — nauiciy, plaviiij.f wiiha 

This C(>iidil;o»i, aliuu igJioi s.io'i lUMpio it .leeni A-nce, lir.s 
been hiir little notjced lid.lhato in W hi.'.t bo'fjcs, and it is 
hoiicd that the remarks now uitcrod will show what ae 
important inlluence it may c^cci'cnja on the pracucc of the 
pame. 


AxHjini^sirnifl Club, 


W. F. 



PREFACE 


It !s believed tliat tbe maimer herein adopted ol treat- 
lug the Theory of the game of Whist is, in a greas 
measure, new. Some of the later works published on 
Whist have been more explanatory than the early ones, 
but still they have consisted at best of merely practical 
rules, without reference to their theoretical basis ; and 
the Author is not aware that the attempt to trace the 
whole practice of the modem scientific game back to one 
grand fundamental principle, namely, that of the combh 
nation of the hands of the two players, has ever before 
been made. It has often indeed been said that each 
player must endeavor to play his partner’s caids as v^’ell 
as his own ; but this has usually been only given as an 
incidental maxim of practice ; it has not been treated as 
the main principle of action from which the whole play 
springs. 

The nearest approach to this attempt the Edi tor has 
metmth is in a little French book, entitled “Genic du 
WTnst, mcconnu jusqu’a present. Par le General B. da 
Vautre. Paris : ¥ edition, 1847. ” This author makes 
the true genius of Whist consist in what he propounds as 
the novel principle of the combination of the two hands ; 
or, as he expresses it, “I’auteur enseigne la maniere da 
jouer avec vingt-sis cartes, selon son expression, et uoa 
pas avec fcreize, eouiino tout le monde.” But as he was 
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Ignorant of the long-suit Bystcm of play^ as a necessary 
meiais of carrying the combination principle into practice, 
he was obliged to form an imperfect system of his owm, 
and therefore his exi^lanations do not correspond with oni 
modem game. 

The Author’s experience leads him to believe that an 
exposition of the fundamental Theory of Whist will not 
only be satisfactory to accomplished players, by making 
clearer to them th(i ininciplcs they already act upon, but 
will be found of still greater advantage for teaching the 
game in the ordinary domestic circle. 

The young people of a family, especially, aie often re- 
pelled from Whist by thinldng it dull and diflicult. 
Nothing can be more erroneous tlum such an idea : if 
learnt on proper principles it soon becomes an attractive 
amusement, as well as an admirable mental exercise, and 
to attain iiiodcratc proficiency in it is much easier than 
is usually supposed. 

But there are many players of moro experience who 
talve real pleasure in a domestic rubber, but uho are 
still much in the diuk as to the true merits of the game , 
and it is dcsirabie to iiiipross on this largo class how 
greatly the interest of their recreation wo rid be mcreased 
if they wc iild, b^ a llltle study of the principles of Whist, 
learn to play it in a more i ationul and systematic inamicr^ 

The practical rules and directions licio deduced stdctly 
from the Theory, arc identical with those sanctioned by 
the best modoiu authorities, and adopted by the be%i 
modem players. 
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OHAPTER I. 


IXTRODUCTIOK. 

Whist isj without question, the best of all oiii 
domestic games. The only other one which conid 
lay claim to such a distinction is Chess ; but this 
has the disadvantage of containing * no element ol 
chance in its composition — which renders it too 
severe a mental labor, and disqualifies it from 
being considered a game^ in the proper sense of the 
word. Whist, on the contrary, while it is equal 
to chess in its demands on the n^tellect and skill of 
the player, involves so much chance as to give 
relief to the mental energies, and thus to promote, 
as every good game should, the amusement and 
relaxation of those engaged. 

Th© high intellectual character of Whist becomes 
evident, if we consider the powers of the mind 
which its intelligent study and practice may call 
into action. To investigate thoroughly its funda- 
mental principles, we must bring to bear upon it, 
jis we shall by and by have occasion to explain, 
1 easoning of a high order. But, indepencluntlj ol 
the theory, the practice also involves considerable 
mental attainments. The observation must be 
keen, the memory active ; a considerable power of 
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ilrawiig iniorencesj and of tracing appearances te 
tiieir caiisesj must bo brought into use; and wt* 
must exercise boldness, caution, prudence, fore- 
sight, care against clecepHou, prorijptiicss (jf dc” 
cision, soundness of judgment, fertility of resouica^, 
ingenuity of contrivance, and such a general course 
of thought amd aclion as must, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, be dictated by compclcut and well-trained 
njautal powers. 

Then Whist has peculiar 'moral and social rela 
lions. It has been calLid, by those who do not 
understand it, an uiisocird game ; but nothing can 
be more untrue, it is a perfect microcosm — a 
complete miniature society in itself. Each player 
has one friend, to whom he is bound b}^ the 
strongest ties of mutual interest and sympathy; 
but lie has twice the number of enemies, against 
Vvdiose machinations he is obliged to keep perpetual 
guard. Tie must give strict adherence to the 
established laws and the conventional courtesies of 
his social circle ; he is called on for candid and 
ingenuous behavior ; he must exercise luoderaf ion 
in prosperity, patience in adviusity, lio}»c in doii])i- 
fiil fortune, humility v;hon in error, forl^oaranca 
to the faults of his friends, self-sacriiice for his 
allies, equanimity under the success of liis adversa- 
ries, and general good-temper throughout all his 
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towsactions. His best efforts 'wiil sometimes fail^ 
itad fortune ■will favor Ms inferiors; but sound 
piinciples will triumpli in tbe end. Is there iioili 
ing in all this analogous to the social conditions ol 
ordinaiy life ? 

As an amusement^ Wliisb stands equally high. 
Consider its immense variety, A band wiil last 
only a few minutes ; we may have a hundred ol 
them in an evening ; and yet, throughout a player’s 
whole life, no two similar ones •will over occur ! 
Each one will present some novel feature, offering 
special interest of the most diversified Idnd. Some- 
times the interest lies in your own cards, some- 
times in your partner’s, sometimes in those ol 
your adversaries. Sometimes you have almost 
nothing to do, sometimes everything turns on your 
play. The mixture of the unloiown with the knovm 
gives unbounded scope for amusing speculation; 
the admirable combination of volition and chance 
affords a still wider field for observant interest: 
indeed, some philosopMcal players make the rubber 
a fertile field for the study of human character, for 
the disclosure of which it is proverbially favorable* 

The only objection brought against Whist is 
that, being played for money, it may promote gam- 
Dling. Apart from the consideration tliat it is 
rerj? unfitted for gambling purposes, the objection 
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is iiiitnie in fk,ci. Good players, generally, like t® 
play for stakes Hgh enough to define well the 
interest taken in the game ; but the idea of pain^ 
which is the essential feature of gambling, enters 
as little into the mind of a Whist as of a Chess 
player. We have sometimes heard of what are 
called professional ” players, who play with this 
object ; but, we beheve, they are generally given a 
wide berth in good society. 

Whist has always been a favorite pursuit of 
great men. The most philosophical novelist of 
modem times uses it to illustrate his profound 
speculations i and we have heard an eminent 
scholar and writer declare he considers it a reivelctr 
turn to mankind 1 But we have the vox populi 
also in its favor ; for does not the proverb repre- 
sent the clever successful man as playing hia 
ca/rds well ” ? 

Considering the great popularity of Whist in 
t his country, and the extent to which it is played! 
in all classes of society, it is really astonisliing to 
find how few pc‘ople take the pains to play it well 
It has been remarked, by writers on the subjectj 
that good players are very seldom to* be met with, 
jdae ones scarcely ever. And yet, how amply 
repays a little trouble devoted to its acquisition I 

How, then, is this strange deficiency to be ao 
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counted for ? Simply because people do not gener 
ally admit that WMst, like other branches of 
knowledge, requires study. It is commonly sup- 
posed that, after acquiring the simple constractiou 
of the game, piactice alone will su£B.ce to make a 
good player. This is a great mistake, as experience 
abundantly shows. We continually meet with 
persons who have played Whist all their lives ; and 
yet who, though they may bring to bear on their 
play gi'eat observation, memory, and tact, play on 
so entkely different a system to that sanctioned and 
practised by real experts in the game, as scarcely 
to be fit to sit at the same table with them. 

We have already alluded to the wonderful variety 
to he found in the game of "Whist ; and we may 
now add that this variety is manifested, not only 
in the distribution of the cards — which is the 
work of chance — but also in the playiny of them, 
which depends on the human will. It is with this 
latter element that we h ave now more especially to do, 

Although the construction of the game is so sim- 
ple that it might he defined in a few words, and 
ieamt by a child in a few minutes, yet such is the 
amaCTug scope it gives for individuality of play, 
that the same deal, or even the same hand of cards, 
might be played in an immense number of differeni 
ways, according to what the player’s notions of 
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good and bad play might be. And this variety la 
volves modes of treatment so different in tbeii 
ctamoter and principles, as really to merit the name 
of distinct games. Thus we often hear it said, Such 
a man plays a game quite different from mine ; ’’ 
and we find the old-fe,shioned game,” the mod- 
ern game,” the domestic game,” the club game,” 
‘‘ the scientific game,” and so on, all spoken of as it 
they were separate things, agreeing only in the pri- 
mary features which distinguish Whist from other 
games at cards. 

Now it is a very natural inquiry, whether, among 
BO many various modes and systems, differing so 
widely from each other, there is any one in partic- 
ular which may he identified and defined as superioi 
to the others, and which consequently ought to be 
preferred for study ? If so, what is this system ? 
What is the theory on which it is based ? And on 
what grounds does its superiority rest ? 

It is the object of the present essay to endeavor 
bo answer these questions. 

In the first place, is there any particular mod6 
of playing WThist, which is so distinct from and so 
superior to aH others, as to merit being distin- 
guished as the best game ? It is very common to 
hear this denied, particularly by inferior players, 
who will argue that opinions vary, that they thinh 
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tkeir own system as good as otKer people’s, and so on* 
If by tbis they mean (as some of tliem do) tliat 
they consider the game as cbiefly one of dunce, and 
Ibat tbeii' amusement is as much promo icd by one 
mode of playing as another, we have nothing to say to 
them, except to suggest that Beggar my neighbor 
or Pope J oan ” would be games better adapted to 
their capacities. But there are others more worthy 
of attention, who object to all rules and systems 
whatever, declaring that the play ought to be de- 
termined by the player’s judgment and will alone | 
and the objection is usually backed by the asser- 
tion, that play on any fixed system is often unsuc- 
cessful, which is, of course, only the necessary 
consequence of the large entrance of chance into the 
game. Self-taught players are extremely confused 
in their notions on this point. Wlien they see good 
play fan to win, they will point out, with amusing 
ex post facto discrimination, how much more fortu- 
nate some other course would have been. But 
when good }>lay does succeed, and especially when 
some clever master-stroke may have annihilated 
for them a hand of good cards, they will complaiii 
how cross the cards run,” as if the whole were en- 
tirely due to accident ! 

The fact is, that, like almost everything else that 
may be done in different ways, there is a best wa| 
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of playing WMst ; andj altKougli a very wide lati« 
tiiide may always be left for individual judgmeni 
itnd skill, yet tbe existence of a system of jilay, pre- 
feiable to all others, is sufficiently proved by its 
acknowledgment by all the best writers and tb® 
best players, and by a tolerably near agreement, 
among all these authorities, as to what this system is. 

The immortal Hoyle appears to have been the 
hi'st to perceive, a century and a quarter ago, that 
Whist was capable of being reduced to a scientiho 
and logical system, of high intellectual merit ; and 
although his descriptions are somewhat obscure (as 
might naturally be expected in the first efforts to 
describe a complicated new discovery), yet careful 
and persevering examination enables us to trace 
clearly in them the general nature of the system he 
founded. This has been adopted in its general 
form by all succeeding writers and players of emi- 
nence ; and, as might be expected, the constantly 
progressive experience of so long a period, and the 
attention devoted to the game by many powerful 
minds, have gradually developed the system into a 
more complete and perfect form, and have added to 
it modern improvements of much interest and value, 
tending still fiirther to raise the intellectual charac- 
ter of the game. 

It is this general system, therefore, which is laid 
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down bj almost all writers of any ai.tiiorifcyj and 
piaotiijed by almost all players wliose example k 
wortli following; and we need no further prool 
that, as far as our knowledge at present extends, it, 
Is the best that ingenuity and skill have been able 
to devise.*^ It is worthy the appellation of a sden 
tijic system, on account of the elevated reasoning it 
involves ; and, on this accoimt, combined with the 
fact that some of its features are of late invention, 
we shall designate it as ^^The Modem Scientific 
Game.” 

This system, as we have already said, essentially 
requires to be lecmit and studied. It has been the 
result of long combined experience, and careful and 
intricate deduction, and it is scarcely possible for 
any one individual to arrive at the knowledge of it 
by his own practice, however extended, or his own 
judgment, however shrewd ; and he must therefore 
be content to be taught it, as students in other 
scientific branches of knowledge are. 

There has hitherto, however, been a great defect 
in the manner of teaching thir* system. It has been 

^ Prom actual trials, extending over a long period, th« 
Author has seen reason to infer that the systematio com- 
bined game, explained in this treatise, gives an advantage, 
in tke long run, over unsystematic separate play, of about 
half n -point in each rubber. 
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ill© invariable custom to lay down practical rules 
and directions for sometimes in tlioir naked 

simplicity, and sometimes accompanied with more 
or less argument or explanation (as done to a cer- 
tain extent originally by Hoyle and Mathews), but 
always leaving the student to extract for hiniself, 
from this mass of detail, the general principles on 
which these rules were based. Just as if a student 
of chemistry were put into a working driiggist^a 
shop, and expected to acquire all his knowledge of 
the science, by inference, from the operations he 
was taught to carry on there. 

In other words, no attempt has ever been made 
to work out or to explain the fundamental theory 
of the game y and, believing that the thorough un- 
derstanding of this is the best possible preparation 
for using the rules aright, and for acquiring an in- 
telligent style of play, we propose to state this 
theory somewhat fully, and to show how it becomes 
developed in the shape of practical rules. 

But, before entering on this, it will be advisabk 
to explain the meaning of some of the princif*^ 
ledmicai terms we shall have to employ. 



CHAPTER n 


BIFliAKATlOir OF TECHNICAI* TFBMS USIB II IlM 
MODERJf SCIENTIFIC GAME. 

Bring in. See Establish. 

Command, — You are said to have the command 
of a suit when you hold the best cards in it. If 
you have sufficient of them to be able to draw all 
those in the other hands (as would probably be the 
case if you had ace, king, queen, and two others), 
the command is complete; if not, it may be only 
'partial or temporary. Commanding ca/rds are the 
cards which give you the command. 

Conventional signale are certain modes of play 
designed purposely, by common consent, for the 
object of conveying information to your partner. 
The principle was sanctioned by Hoyle, and several 
of them are established and legalized in the mod 
em scientific game ; as, for example, the signal for 
trumps ; the return of the highest from a short 
suit ; playing the lowest of a sequence ; discarding 
the highest of a suit of which you have full com 
luand, and so on. 

Biscwd, — ^‘ihe card you throw away when you 
have none of the suit led, and do not trump it. In 
the modern game, your first discard should b(‘. fro or 
a short '>r weak suit. 
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EstoMish . — A suit is said to be establislied wbei 
you hold the complete command of it. Tliis maj 
Bometimei? happen to be the case originally, but it 
Is more common to obtain it in the course of the 
play by clearing ” away the cards that obstructed 
you, so as to remain with the best in your haiidi 
It is highly desirable to establish your long suit as 
soon as you can, for which purpose not only yoitr 
adversaries’ hands, but also your partner’s, must be 
cleared from the obstructing cards. 

When your suit is once established, if the adver- 
saries’ trumps are out, and you can get the lead, it 
is obvious you may make a trick with every card 
of it you hold ; and this is called bringing it in. 

The establishment and bringing in of long suits 
form the great distinguishing features of the mod- 
em scifmtific game. 

False card is a card played contrary to the estab- 
lished rules or conventions of the game, and which 
therefore is calculated to deceive your partner as 
to the state of your hand; as, for example, folio w- 
mg suit with the highest or middle card of a 
E^quence, or throwing away other than your lowest 
card. The play of false cards without very good rea- 
son is characteristic only of hojjelessly bad pi ay era. 

Finessing is an attempt, by the third player. t€ 
make a lower card an'^wer the purpose of a highei 
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(wliicli it is usually Ms duty to play) under tlie hope 
that an intermediate card may not lie to Ms left 
hand. Tims, having ace and queen of your partner’^ 
ead, you finesse the queen, hoping the fourth playei 
may not hold the king. Or, if your partner leads a 
knave, and you hold the king, you may finesse or 
pass the knave, i.e., play a small card to it, under 
the hope that it may force the ace. The word is 
sometimes applied to cases where it is certain the 
inferior card will answer the purpose intended ; as, 
for example, where the left hand has already shown 
weakness. But this is clearly a misuse of the term, 
for unless there is a risli of the card being beaten, 
it is only ordinary play, and can involve nofinessing 
— ^properly so called. 

Y^ou are said to finesse against the intermediate 
card, and sometimes also against the person who 
holds it ; hut, as by the nature of the case it should 
be unknown where the card lies, the latter meaniug 
is apt to create confusion. The person against 
whom you act is more correctly the fourth player. 

Fording means obliging your partner or youi 
adversary to trump a trick, by heading a suit 
wMch they have none. 

Guarded second^ or secondrhest guarded^ is ths 
combination of the second-best card for the time 
being, with a small one M guurd it against bein| 
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takea by the best ; as, for example, king fe^id a small 
one originally, or knave and a small one i^^lien tli6 
#ce and queen have been played. 

This combination is an important one, having an 
advantage analogous to that of the tenace ; namely , 
that if the suit is led by your left-hand adversary, 
you are certain (bar trumping) to make your sec- 
ond-best card. 

Sfonors are the ace, king, queen, and knave ol 
timmps ; the term, however, is often applied to the 
dame cards in plain suits. The ten and nine are 
sometimes called semi-honors. 

Leading through^ or up to, — ^The person wlio 
leads is said to lead tfyrough his left hand adversary, 
and up to his right hand one, such being the direc- 
tion in which the play runs. 

Long cards are cards remaining in one hand 
when all the rest of that suit have been played. 

Long suit, — One of which you hold more than 
three cards. See Strength, 

Loose ca/rd means a card in hand of no value, and 
consequently the fittest to throw away. 

Make, — ^To make a card means simply to win a 
trick with it. 

Mobster cmd^ or hest cardy means the highest card 
In at the time. Thus, if the ace and king were out^ 
the master card would be the queen. This is some 
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dmeBafso called the ‘^king card,” a name likely 
cause confusion. 

Openmg , — ^Term borro^v'ed from cL ess, to denote 
the system on which you commence or open yotu 
game when you get your jSxsfc lead. 

mz^s are the three suits not trumps. 

Me-entry. — A card of re-entiy is one that will, 
by winning a trick, bring you the lead at an ad- 
vanced period of the hand. 

Renounce . — ^'WTien a player has none of the suit 
led he is said to renounce that suit. 

RefGolm . — If he fails to follow suit whenhe 1ms m.y 
of the suit, he revokes^ and incurs a serious penalty. 

Ruffing is another word for trumping a suit of 
^hich you have none. 

Score . — ^The counting or marking of the progress 
of the game Attention to the score, which is very 
necessary in playing, refers not only to the progress, 
but also to the prospects of the game, as evidenced by 
the tricks made and honors held in the current hand. 

Seesaw, or saw, is when each of two partners 
ruffs a different suit, so that they may lead alter- 
nately into each other’s hands. 

Sequence . — Any number of cards in conseoutho 
order, as king, queen, and knave. The ace, queen, 
and ten would form a sequence if the king and 
knave were out. 
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A feierco is a sequence of three cards | a quart oi 
lour I and a quint of five. 

A head seqmnce is one standing at ihe head 
of the suit in your hand^ even though it may not 
contain the best card. A subordinate sequence is 
one standing lower down, and it is an intermediate 
sequence if you hold cards both higher and lower. 

Short Suit — One of which you hold originally 
not more than three cards. See Strength, 

Signed for Trumps , — Throwing away, unneces- 
sarily and contrary to ordinary play, a high card 
before a low one, is called the signal for trumps, or 
“asking for trumps \ being a command to your part- 
ner to lead trumps the first opportunity — a command 
which, in the modem scientific game, he is bound 
to obey, whatever his own hand may be. 

Smghton, — A French name for one card only of 
a suit. 

Strength^ Strong Suity Strong Semd , — These are 
terms which it is highly essential to ha>© clearly 
defined, as their interpretation lies at 'the root oi 
the theory of the modem scientific game. 

The cards of any suit contained in your hand 
may vaiy in two different ways : as regards num- 
ber, and as regards rank. 

As regards number of cards — ^as tnere are thin* 
teen cards to divide among four persons, it is cleai 
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three cards or less will be imder tbo aTemgej 
while four cards or more will be over the average 
due to each person. 

Again, as to rank, the middle card of a suit is 
the eight ; any cards you bold above this may be 
considered high cards ; any below, low cards. 

’Now, it bas been the babit to use tbe tenaa 
strength and weakness^ as applied indiscriminately 
to either number or rank — a practice which, 
though no doubt it may be defended analogical]/, 
is yet calculated to cause gi’eat confusion in the 
mind of tbe student, inasmuch as tbe two things 
must be very differently regarded in any scientido 
system of play. If, for example, a strong suit baa 
been spoken of, it might mean either one in which 
you possess a large number of cards (as, say, tbe 
two, three, four, five, six, and seven), or in which 
you hold only a few very high ones, as, say, ace, 
king, and queen ; the former being numeri<^ 
strength; the latter strength of rank. 

This twofold meaning has, however, become so 
^rmly implanted in Whist nomenclature that it 
would he useless to attempt to eradicate it. All 
we can do is to endeavor to get a little more per- 
spicuity by using as mnch as possible the term 
kmg suit to indicate strength in numbers, leaving 
the word strong to apply chiefly to high cax.'ds. 

% 
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Tkus any suit of wliicli yon hold four or morsi 
will be called a long suit, being longer than tii€ 
average. Any suit of three or less will be called a 
short suit, being shorter than tbe average. 

When we speak of a strong suit, we shall gen 
erally refer to one containing cards of a highei 
than average rank, and of a weak suit the contrary. 

A long suit will naturally have a greater chance 
of containing high cards than a short one, and this 
is proljably the reason why the confusion of terms 
has arisen. 

A strong hand is difficult to define, further than 
as one likely to make many tricks : a weak one the 
contrary. The terms are often misused when parts 
of the hand only are referred to ; as, for example, 
when you are advised to ^4ead up to the weak 
hand,’’ which merely refers to a hand weak in the 
particular suit you lead. 

Strengthening 'play is getting rid of high cards 
in any suit, the effect of which is to give an im- 
proved value to the lower cards of that suit still 
remaining in, and so to strengthen the hand that 
holds them. Strengthening play is most beneficial 
to the hand that is longest in the suit. 

Tenace , — A tenace, in modem Wliist,^ is under* 

The older writers, as Hoyle and Mathews, use tMt 
word as referring rather to position than the card®? 
but the meaning in the text is the more modem ona 
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ifrood to BieSiii tiic combinatioiLj m tb© ssisio lisiidj 
of fclie best and tHrd best card for tbe time being 
of any suit ; as for example, tlie ace and queer 
originally) or the king and ten when the ace and 
knave have been played, 

Tlie advantage of this combination is that^ if 
you are fourth player in the suit, you will cer- 
tainly (bar trumping) make two tricks in it ; and 
it is therefore much to your interest that the suit 
should be led by your left-hand adversary. 

The word has nothing to do with ten and ace; 
it probably comes from the Latin ienax, the policy 
being to hold back the suit containing the tenace 
rather than to lead it. 

A mmor tenace is the combinarion of the second 
and fourth best cards. 

Underplay usually signifies keeping back best 
cardS) and playing subordinate ones instead. This 
is sometimes advantageous in trumps, or in plain 
suits when strong in trumps, or when trumps are 
out; but it requires care and judgment to avoid 
evil consequences from deceiving your partner, 
and from having your best cards subsequcntlj 
ruffed. 

Weakmsi^ ’Wenh SuiU See 
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THEORY OP THE GAME. 

The basis of tli© tlieory of the modem sciential 
pame of Whist lies in the relations existing be 
tween the players. 

It is a fundamental feature of the constructior 
of the game, that the four players are intended to 
act, not singly and independently, but in a double 
combination, two of them hmig partners against a 
partnership of the other two. And it is the full 
recognition of this fact, carried out into all the 
ramifications of the play, which characterizes the 
scientific game, and gives it its superiority over all 
others. 

Yet, obvious as this fact is, it is astonishing how 
imperfectly it is appreciated among players gen- 
erally. Some ignore the partnership altogether, 
except in the mere division of the stakes, neither 
caring to helj) their partners or be helped by them^ 
but playing as if each had to fight his battle alone. 
Others will go farther, giving some degi*ee of con- 
sideration to the partner, hut still always making 
tiheir own hand the chief object ; and among this lat- 
ter class are often found players of much skill and 
i udgment, anf who pass for great adepts in tl le game. 
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Xlie scientific theory, however, goes miichfartlier 
It carries out the comiminity of interests to thi 
fullest extent possible. It forbids the player to 
consider Ms own hand apart from that of Ms part- 
ner, but commands him to treat both in strict con- 
junction, teaching him, in fact, to play the tiua 
Kjmds combined^ as if they were one. For this ob- 
ject the two players enter into a system of legalized 
correspondence established for the purpose, by 
which each becomes informed to the fullest extent 
possible of the contents of his partner’s hand, and 
endeavors to play in such manner as is best for the 
combination. The advantage of this combined 
principle is almost self-evident; for suppose it car- 
ried to an extreme by each partner seeing the other’s 
cards: no one could doubt the resulting advantage ; 
and the modern system is as near an approach to 
tMs as the rules of the game will permit. There 
are, however, two objections sometimes brought 
against it which deserve brief notice. 

First, it is said that you might often play youi 
own hand to more advantage by treating it in jont 
own way, and that the combined principle may lead 
you to sacrifice it. But this objection is merely 
founded on a misapprehension as to how the prin- 
riple is applied; for a study of the resulting system 
will show that it is calculated frilly to realize anj 
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advantages your own hand may possessj while 
cases in which sacrifice is required are only those 
in which the joint interest is mdabitably promoted 
thereby. Then, secondly, it is objected that all in- 
dications given to your partner may also be seen 
by the opponents and turned against you ; and ic 
»s sometimes argued that by enlightening in this wmy 
two enemies and only one friend you establish a 
balance to your disadvantage. But this involves a 
confusion in reasoning ; for, if the opponents are 
equally good players, they will adopt the same sys- 
tem, and the positions must be equal ; and if they 
are not good players, they will be incapable ol 
profiting by the indications you give, and the whole 
advantage will rest with you. Besides, even good 
players seldom pay so much heed to their opponents* 
as to their partner’s indications, the attention being 
always most prominently directed to the partner’s 
play. It would be more logical to put the argu- 
ment in another form, and to say that, if you play 
obscurely, you' are in constant danger of getting 
obstruction instead of help from your partner, 
which would give you three opponents to fight sdn- 
gle-handed.*^ 

* One of our best modem players calls it a “ golden 
maxim for Wliist,” tliat it is of more importance to in- 
form your partner titan to deceive yonr adversary,” and 
adds that “ the best Whist player is he who plav** th# 
g}ime iii the simplest; and most intelligible way.” 
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The fact is, lioweVer, that the geneial adoption of 
fche principle should by no means supersede the ex 
ercise of judgment in its application. We shall 
hereafter point out that the individual qualifica- 
tions of the various players should hayp an import- 
ant influence on the mode of play ; and a practised 
player will soon learn to disciiminate cases where 
it may be more proper to withhold information 
than to give it. Such cases are of constant oc- 
currence, hut they do not affect the general advan- 
tage of the combined principle, which is sufficiently 
established by the fact that it is the result of long 
experience, is practised by the best players, and is 
recommended by the first authorities on the game* 

Now, in order that the two hands may he man- 
aged conjointly to the best advantage, it is requisite 
that each partner' should adopt the same gen&rcA. 
i^ystem of treating his hand. For it is clear that if 
one player prefer one system, and the other a dif- 
ferent one, such cross purposes must render any 
combination impracticable. It is necessary, there 
foi’e, here to explain somewhat fully what the dif- 
ferent systems are, on which a hand may be treated, 
tnd to show which of them is considered the pref 
wabie one for adoption. 

The object of play is cf course to make triiks^ 
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gad tricks may be made in four different wajm 

liz. t 

1. By tlie natural predominance of master cardsy 
m aoos and kings. TMs forms the leading idea ol 
beginners, whose notions of trick-making do not 
usually extend beyond the high cards they have 
happened to receive. But a little more knowledge 
and experience soon show that this must be made 
subordinate to more advanced considerations. 

2. Tricks may be also made by taking advantage 
of the position of the cards, so as to evade the 
higher ones, and make smaller ones win: as, foi 
example, in finessing, and in leading up to a weak 
suit. This method is one which, although always 
kept well in view by good players, is yet only oi 
accidental occurrence, and therefore does not enter 
into our present discussion of the general systems 
of treating the hand. 

3. -Another mode of trick-making is by tmmpinr// 
a system almost as fascinatmg to beginners as the 
realization of master card’s; but the correction ol 
tliis predilection requir^^miich deeper study. 

4. The fourth method of making tricks is by es- 
tebiishing and bringing in a lonr/ suity every card 
of which will then make a trick, whatever be ifa 

This method, though the most scientiScj » 
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Ae least obTious, and tlierefore is the least practised 
by young players. 

the first, third, and fourth methods of mak- 
ing tricks may be said to constitute different si/s- 
according to either of which a player may view 
Ms hand and regulate his play. An example will 
make this quite clear. 

Suppose the elder hand, having the first lead, re- 
ceives the following cards : 

Hearts (Trumps) Q. 9, 6, S. 

Spades . . . Kg. Kjx. 8 , 4, 8, 0. 

Diamonds . • A 2^. 

Clubs . . . . Q. 

He may adopt either of the three above-named 
views in regard to his hand, and the choice he makes 
will at once influence his first lead. 

If badly taught, he will probably adopt the first 
system, and lead out at once his ace and Mag of 
diamonds. 

Or, if he peculiarly affect the troinping system, he 
will lead out the queen of clubs, in hopes of ruffing 
the suit when it is led again. 

But, if he is a more advanced player, he will, at 
any rate for Ms first lead, adopt the fourth method ; 
he will lead the smallest of his long suit of spades, 
knowing that if he cm ultimately estahlish ii and 
briny It in., he must make several tricXs in it« 
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Tlie importance of a correct choice ' between tlii 
three systems consists principally in the fact alluded 
to above, that it directly influences thB first lea/lj or 
what we may call (in analogy with chess) the open 
mg of the game. For on the combined principle oi 
action, the first lead is hy fot/r the rwst important 
<me in the whole hand^ inasmuch as it is the first 
and most prominent intimation given to your part- 
ner as to the cards you hold. He will, if he is a 
good player, observe with great attention the card 
you lead, and will at once draw inferences from it 
that may perhaps influence the whole of his plans. 
And hence, the nature of the opening you adopt is 
of the greatest consequence to your joint welfare. 
And it is clear that, however your play may vary 
in the after-part of the hand, you must, as a general 
principle, adopt always the samie opening, or it will 
be impossible for your partner to draw any infer- 
ences from it at all. 

us, therefore, consider how the choice be- 
tween the tnree systems of play is determined. 

We may dismiss the first, or master-caid system, 
very briefly. It is evidently not good at once t® 
lead out master cards of a suit of which you hold 
only a few ; for the reason that you can probably 
make them whenever any one else leads it, and that 
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tkey 'will then serve as cards of reentry j” to pro* 
cuie you additicmxl leads at a future period of lli« 
hand, which then become peculiarly valuable, ow' 
mg to the increased information you have obtained. 
Hence, the master-card system, though often of 
great use, must not be the one by which the opmr 
ing of the game is determined. , 

Between the two other systems, howe'ver, the 
choice is not so clear. It is by no means easy to 
prove which of them, if pursued systematically, 
would in the long run be the most advantageous oa 
regards the single hand / to demonstrate this would 
require the study of almost infinite combinations of 
chances. But there is a conclusive argument in 
favor of the fourth or long-sidt system; namely, 
that, treated as a form of opening, it is the only one 
which adapts itself favorably and conveniently to 
the cornhirvaiion of the hands. 

The difficulties in the combined use of the trum|>- 
ing system would be very great. In the first place, 
it would not often happen that your hand contained 
a suit of one card only : you might have none of a 
suit, when you could not lead it; your minimiim 
might be two, when the policy would be doubtful ; 
or three, when it would be useless. Hence thete 
would be no mdformity in your opening ; it would 
be always equivocal, and would consequently give 
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your partnsr no information. Then, after leading 
a single card you could not yourself persevere in 
your system, or do anything more to further it ; as 
your next lead must be on some other ground— 
complexity ■which would effectually pre'vent fa'vor- 
able combined action. And, thirdly, your plan 
would be so easily overthrown by the adversaries’ 
leading trumps, which, if they knew your system, 
aTvery moderate strength would justify them in do- 
ing, to your utter discomfiture. 

The long-suit opening is free from all these ob- 
jections. It is uniformly practicable, as every hand 
must contain at least one suit of four cards ; you 
can persevere in your design every time you get the 
lead, whether your partner can help you or not , 
your indications -to your partner are positive and 
unmistakable ; and the adversaries are almost 
powerless to offer you any direct obstruction — 
their only resource being to brmg forward counter- 
plans of their O'Wn. 

It is sometimes alleged against the long-suit open 
ing, that in many cases it cannot be followed to its 
inclusion, from the strength of trumps being 
against you, or from untoward fall of the cards, 
But even in this case it is still the safest, as, though 
it may not succeed for yourself, it is the way leasi 
likely to help your adversary, and indeed it fur 
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oiahes you always witli the best means of obstructing 
Mm, by forcing his hand. And it must be reco! 
lected that its adoption as an opening does not biad 
you always impKcitly to follow it up, or in the 
least piwent you from making tricks, in the after 
part of the hand, by any of the other modes, if yor 
should find it to your interest to do so. Any 
master-cards you possess will take care of them- 
selves ; and if you are short of a suit, and wish to 
trump it, you have only to wait till it is led by 
some one else, and you attain your object 'vithout 
misleading your partner. 

Thus the long-suit system has not only peculiar 
benefits of its own, but it permits full advantage 
being taken of the other systems also, and, used as 
an opening, is in all cases the safest play. To this 
we may add that it has characterised the bcientific 
game ever since it was invented ; it has stood the 
test of long experience ; and is universally adopted 
by the best authorities we have. At the same 
time, by the more recondite and scientific character 
of the play it admits of, it is preferred by all 
eminent players, as calling into opemtion the high- 
est intellectual and reasoning powers, and thereby 
greatly ennobling the game. 

Accepting, therefore, tMs system as the prefera- 
ble one, we are no’^r able to enunciate the funds 
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mental tbeorj of tlie modem scientific game^ wMcX 
is — 

That the hcmds of the two pa/rtners shall not h€ 
flayed singly and independently^ hut shall he conh- 
bined^ and treated as one. And that, in order Ic 
ca/rry out most effectually this principle ofcomhinor 
Hony each poA'tner shall adopt the long-suit sys^A 
m the gemral hmsis of his play. 
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BSrELOPMNT OF THE THEOB¥. 

We now proceed to explain kow this tkecry if 
ieveloped into a practical shape ; and this we must 
divide off tinder several heads. The most import- 
ant is 

Its Injluertce on the Management of Tnmps. 

The treatment of trumps is a great puzzle to ill- 
taught players, who generally use them in the wild- 
est and most unskilful way. To play them in 
detail to the best advantage always requires much 
judgment, even in the most educated; but the 
general principles of their management are easily 
and clearly determined by our theory, as we shall 
endeavor to show. 

Trumps may be used for three distinct purposes, 
namely : 

L To play as ordinary or plain suits. This use, 
however, ignores their higher or special value, and 
ought therefore to be made quite subordinate to the 
other two. 

2. To make tricks by trumping. 

3. To aid in making your own or your partnar^i 
long suits or high cards. 

The theory we have emmciated points clearly tc 
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t!i© third use of tmnips as the highest and mosi 
Bcientificj and accordingly this application of llieni 
is always the most prominent in the scientific game. 
It is obvious that the chief obstacle to making long 
suits is their being trumped by the adversary; and 
that therefore the advantage will be with tiiat 
party who, having predominant strength in trum])S3 
can succeed in drawing those of the adversaries. 

For this reason, whenever you have Jive trmnps^ 
whatever they are, or whatever the other compon- 
ents of your hand, you %hoyld lead them / for the 
probability is that three, or at most four, rounds 
will exhaust those of the adversaries, and you will 
still have one or two left to bring in your own or 
your partner’s long suits, and to stop those of the 
enemy. And notice, that it is numerical strength 
of trumps that is most important for this pui-poso, 
BO that you must not be deterred from leadhig 
them, even if all five should be small ones ; for in 
this case probably your partner will hold honors, 
and even if the honors are all against you, you will 
probably soon bring down two together. 

And, further, you must recollect that it is no 
argument against 'leading trumps from five, that 
yon have no long suit, and that your hand is other- 
wise weak ; for it is the essence of the combined 
principle that you -work for your partner as well af 
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jonrself, and tlio probability is tbat if /on ar€ 
weakj he is strong, and will have long suits or good 
cards to bring in. And if, unfortunately, it sliould 
aappen that you are both weak^ any other plaj 
would be probably still worse for you. 

The lead of trumps is considered so important to 
the science of the modern game that, for many 
years back, a conmntion<d signal has been intro- 
ducedj by which, when a player wants them to be 
led, and cannot get the lead himself, he may inti- 
mate the fact to his partner, and call upon him to 
lead them. This signal consists simply in throwing 
away, unnecessarily, a higlrer card before a lower. 
Thus, suppose king and ace of %ome suit arc led 
consecutively, and your two lowest cards are the 
seven and the three, the usual play is to throw 
away first the three and next the seven. But if 
you reverse this order, playing the seven and 
then the three, this is a command to your partner 
to lead trumps immediately. It is called the sig^ 
ml for trumps^ or asking for trumps; it is ex- 
plained in all modern works, and it is booomo a rec- 
ognized arrangenaejat in all the best Wliist circles. 

It mil also be evident that, as the success of ili€ 
long-suit system depends so much on the early ex- 
tmetion of trumps by the hand strong in them, it 
is your imperative dutg f-o return humps iroinodl 
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dteljr if yout partner leads them, or to lead then 
the first opportunity if he signals for tliem. Yoi 
must not consider your own cards ; for if* you agre« 
to play the correct game, you are bound to do whal 
is best for the comhined hands, and your partner, 
having the power of conferring so great a mutua 
benefit, must not be thwarted in his design. It is 
the understood etiquette for the strong hand in 
trumps always to take precedence, and a partnci 
who refuses to conform to the rule should be sent 
to Coventry ” by all good players. It is an old Joe 
Miller in YT’hist circles, that there are only twc 
reasons that can justify you in not returning trumps 
to your partner’s lead ; i.e., first, sudden illness ; 
secondly, having none. There is, however, one 
case in which you have an option, and that is 
where your partner, in desperation, leads trumps 
from weakness j in hopes you are strong ; if, there- 
fore, you are also weak, you can return them or 
not as you think best for the game. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the case of great 
Mumerical strength in trumps, one hand being sup- 
posed to hold five. It remains to be considered 
how trumps should be treated when you hold a less 
number. 

With fovr trumps you &re still numeiically 
strong, but you have not, as in the former ca»^ 
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such ovejrpovrermg strength as warrants you iu 
leading trumps at all hazards. Possibly one of the 
ac?versaries may also bold four, or even five, in 
whidi cases you might be unintentidnally playing 
Lis game. 

Hence, with four trumps considerable discretion 
is required, their lead being only warranted by tole- 
rable strength, either of yourself or your partner, 
in other suits, in which case, even if long trumps 
remain in against you, you may manage to force 
them out and afterwards bring in your good cards. 
But if you have to lead before you can ascertain 
wbat your partner’s band consists of, and if you 
have a good plain suit, it is generally best to lead 
that first. 

With a short suit of trumps, i.e., with less them 
f<mr, it is very seldom right to lead them, at the 
commencement of the hand, for the obvious reason 
that if the adversaries happen to be strong, you are 
playing their game. It can only be warranted by 
veTy stronff cards in all other suits, by which you 
may, perhaps, be able effectively to force a strong 
ad 7erse trump hand. 

Many uneducated players will lead a high trump 
from weakness, m order, as they say, to strengthen 
their partner ; but this is founded on imperfect rea 
polling. The oiTect of leading high or strengthening 
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cards is to benefit the hand that is longest an th€ 
suit; and if you know this to be your partneir’a 
case, the play is right. Bui to do it in iincertainfcj 
is wi'ong, since it is two to one that the longest 
hand is not with your partner, but with one of tlie 
adversaries, and therefore the chances are that you 
favor the opponents’ game. 

Many unscientific players will also lead trumps, 
simply because their long suit is trumped, or is 
likely to be so. This also is a mistake ; for, as 
before, if the adversaries are strongest in trumps, 
you are only playing their game. 

The proper use to make of trumps when you are 
numerically weak in them, is to use them, if possi- 
ble, for ruffing. You cannot, for want of strength, 
put them to their highest use, and you must, there- 
fore, fall back upon their lower application. 

Several corollaries arise out of the foregoing 
principles of the scientific management of trumps; 
for example : 

It will often happen that, being second player^ 
and having none of the suit led, you may bo at a 
loss to know whether to trump a doubtful trick oz 
to leave it for your partner. This difficulty is ai 
once solved by the foregoing theory. If you are 
weak in trumps, holding, say, not more than threCj 
^nimp withoTit besitatioii, as your trumps are of nf 
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r^tlier usej and tkey may probably nave a command 
inq cai'd o£ your partner' Sj ip-bicli in. tlie adversaries' 
suit will be very valuable. But, if you have a long 
suit of trumps, bolding four or more, pass tbe trick, 
as they are too valuable to risk wasting. It may 
oven be sometimes advisable, in tbe latter case, to 
refuse a trick which is certainly against you, as 
your trumps will ultimately make, and you may 
perhaps discard advantageously. This rule is addi- 
tionally useful as an indication to your partner. If 
be sees you tramp freely second-hand, he will know 
yon are weak ; if you abstain, he will infer you are 
strong, and his knowledge of either fe.ct may be of 
great value to you both. In the latter case also 
your discard will give him very useful information. 

The greatest mischief that can be done to a strong 
trump hand is to force it to ruff, so depriving it of 
its preponderating strength. This must be borne 
in mind if you see your partner renounce a suit, 
when yon must, if you know him to be strong in 
tnunps, carefully avoid forcing him. If you have 
had no indication of his hand, you must form, as 
well as you can, a judgment by your own ; if you 
are weak, he may probably be strong : and hence 
the rule that you Twmt not force your parhut when 
you are weak in trumps yovrself until you aw 
satisfied that your doing so will not barm Mnn 
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These principles also teach yon lic>w tef} k 
oppose a strong adverse trump hand, and to seek 
dimmish the advantages it gives over you. In 
iMs case yon have frst carefully to avoid leading 
rumps, which is the adversaries’ game ; and, s m 
.ndlyjyou mast force the adverse strong hand to 
».4ff whenever you can. By this means, if perse- 
vered in, you may perhaps succeed in neutralizing 
the opposing strength, and so in making your own 
good or long cards, although the chances are gener- 
ally against you. At any rate, you can endeavor 
to make use of /our trumps for ruffing before they 
are drawn. 

Many players, when weak in trumps, will lead 
th/rough an honor turned up, without any other mo- 
tive than to give their partner a supposed trifling 
advantage in making a trick with them. This is a 
delusion, and is moreover entirely at variance with 
the principles of the modem game, inasmuch as it 
debases the tmmps to their lowest use. But its 
worst fault is that it entirely misleads your partner, 
who, if he plays properly, will imagine you to be 
gtrong, and by returning them probably destroy 
your joint game. 

Again, if you have great numerical strength in 
trumps you should never hesitate to lead them up 
io an honor. Tt is true your partner, being obliged 
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to piaj liis be&t, may possibly lose a Mgli carJj bui 
tMs will be rafcLer to your advantage tlian other- 
wise, as it will strengthen your li5iid and give you 
earlier the entire command. If you abstain from 
leading them, your partner may imagine the 
strength to be against Mm, and will play accor 
ilingly, and thus the immense advantage of you 
strong trumps may he lost. 

Such are the cMef practical principles in regard 
to trumps, deducible from the scientific modem 
theory. It will he seen they are a powerul engine 
for the advantageous working of plain suits, and 
that they require to be played with great care. In 
fact, the way in which a player manages Ms trumps 
will always form the surest index of the extent of 
Ms knowledge of the game. 

Managemmt of Plain Suits. — Long Suit Lead. 

W e now go on to show the general application 
of the scientific theory to the play of suits not 
trumps, or, as they are called, plain suits. 

Supposing you have first lead, not being veiy 
itirong in trumps, but having a long suit in your 
Jiand. Adhering to the established mode of open- 
ing,” you lead from your long suit, thereby at once 
Inform ing your partner what is the chief c(»mpO' 
nent of your hand. He will recollect this, and a? 
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it is liis duty to return your lead liereafterj anii 
your interest to persevere m your suit^ you will 
have tlie opportunity of “ making ” any good cards 
in it wkicli the joint hands may contain, and you 
may probably after three rounds be left with one 
or two long cards of it in your own hand. These 
long cards will then become very valuable ; if the 
trumps can be extracted from the adverse hands, 
and ypn can get the lead, either by a trump or a 
card of re-entry, they will make certain tricks : il 
any trumps remain against you, the long cards may 
be made powerful weapons of offence by forcing 
them out ; so that in either case the system of play 
will be advantageous for you. 

Next comes the question, What ca/rd should you 
lead from your long suit? To answer this fully 
would involve more detail than we purpose to go 
into here, but there are some prominent considera- 
tions that will serve as guides for general practice^ 

As an abstract principle, it is not good to part 
mth your high cards at first, as it is very desirable 
to retain the complete ctymwxind of the suit at a later 
period. Suppose, for instance, you hoxd ace, king, 
tnd three small ones : the most advantageous lead 
(if it were not for a consideration we sLali enter 
into by and by) would be a small one ; for on fchi 
second round you would have the complete coift* 
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oiaiid mill j^our ace and king, being able prob?* bl^ 
iboreby to draw all tbe otliers and pnr&ue your 
suit to tbe end. When you bare sncb command, 
your suit is said to be estahlisJhed, and it is evi 
dontly advantageous for you to get this effected ai: 
early as you possibly can. This principle would, 
therefore, dictate that your first lead should gen- 
erally be the lowest of your suit. 

But there is a circumstance which considerably 
modifies the application of this principle in prac- 
tice — that is, the risk of the suit being ruffed by 
the adversaries ; on which account it is advisable 
to depart in some measure from it for the sake of 
making your winning cards early. Thus in the 
above hand of ace, king, and three small ones, if 
you were to begin with the smallest, reserving your 
two high cards for the second and third rounds, 
you would probably bave one of them trumped; 
for which reason it is good policy to play them out 
first, at the risk of delaying the establishment of 
your suit. 

The first-named principle will, however, always 
apply for leading trumps, and also for plain suits 
when trumps are out, as the motive for the depar- 
ture from it then no longer exists. 

There is also another kind of excep fcion from be- 
ginning with the lowest, but which dix*est1y tendi 
3 
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to promote the early establishment of yonr Bnit ; 
namely^ when yon have a high sequence, such as Q. 
Km 10, at the head of your hand. In this case 
your endeavor should be to force out tlio higher 
cards, for which purpose yon lead the highest oi 
yonr sequence, say the queen, which will be almost 
sure to force out either the ace or king ; if the 
other is also against you, you may, on aiic>dier 
round, bring it out with the knave, leaving yon 
then with the best card and probably with the on • 
tire command. 

Directions how these principles may be applied 
in leading from particular combinations of cards, 
are usually given in the detailed rules of play. 

Return of the Lead, 

Hitherto we have only spoken of your own pio 
ceedings in leading. But it is now desirable to con- 
Eider your partner’s duty, i.e., how he is expected 
to help you in regard to the play of your long suit. 
It is not enough that he simply return your lead ; 
%e efficiency of his aid will much depend on vjJvil 
&mrds he plays. 

The key to this lies in the fact that, as you LokI 
more than the average number of cards in the suit, 
he will probably bold less ^ i.e,, if it is a long snii 
with you, it will be a sh/^rt one with him. If youc 
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for example, hold five, the chances are iLiich againsf 
his holding more than three. And it follows from 
this, tbafc the best thing he can do for the joint ben- 
efit is to play his cards rather with reference to your 
hand than his own, i.e,, to give you the more im- 
portant pai*t of the play in reference to the suit in 
question 

And there are two principles deducible at once 
from our theory, which will serve for his guidance 
in this particular. 

The first is, that he must get rid of ifi/e cormumd 
of y(mr mitj for we have already stated it to be 
eminently desirable you should get this early into 
your own hand, in order to establish your suit aa 
soon as possible. Thus, whenever he finds he holds 
the best card in it, he must play it out, in order to 
get it out of your way. 

And then, secondly, he ma^t adopt, in this suit, 
what is called strengtliming play. The meaning of 
this term is often misunderstood, but it is exceed- 
ingly simple. Whenever a high card is ])layed, its 
^ithdi’awal promotes (in military parlance) all the 
lower cards of that suit still existing in the various 
hands, Le., it raises each of them a step in uink ,• 
what -was formerly the third best becoming now the 
K'cond best, and so on. And as it is evident that 
the lousiest liand will be the most likely to beneS 
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bj fcMs proceoling, tMs liand is said to be strength 
tned fhei-eby, so that, when your partner plays oui 
ligh cards of your long suit, even though he nipv 
not make tricks with, them, their withdrawal will 
stTeugthen^ and thereby benefit you. This is an ini- 
por^ lint reason for the well-known rule to play high- 
est \ drd hand / you having led from your long suit, 
your partner plays the highest he has, not only to 
liis best towards getting the trick, but also, if he 
loses it, to strengthen your hand by getting high 
cards out of your way. This last object is entirely 
lost sight of by those silly people who feel mortified 
at having their high cards taken,” as well as by 
those, not much less silly, who, when strong in 
tinimps, object to lead up to an honor.” 

For this reason also your partner mmt mt finesse 
in yov/r long suity except with ace and queen the 
first time roxmd, which, provided he gets rid of the 
ace soon afterwards, is considered allowable. 

The principle of strengthening play must also 
g^iide your partner in returning your lead ; for if he 
h shoiii in the suit (i,e., if he held not more than 
three cards originally), it will be very advantageous 
to you that he should return the highest he has left, 
and not the lowest ; he may thus either save a high 
card of yoius, or may afford you a good finesse, oi 
at all events he will strengthen your hand, and aid 
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fou in eatablishiiig your suit. Tbiis if your pariaei 
originally bold king, knave, and a small one, ami 
has played out his king to your first lead, whea he 
returns the suit he must lead the knave^ and iio '» the 
small one. 

This duty of returning the highest of a weak suit 
is so imperative, that it has now, by universal x^n- 
sent of the best players, become a conventioiml 
by adhering to which your partner may show rou 
the state of his hand. If, for example, he had origin- 
ally ace, five, and four of your lead, after winning 
with the ace he must return thej^z^e and not tJxe 
four. It matters nothing to Mm^ but it may be iiil 
important to you, and violation of the rule may ipsa 
the game. 

It is of course possible that your partner may hold 
originally more than three of your suit. In this case 
he is, like you, numerically strong, and this should 
justify him in so far considering his own hand as to 
depart from the before-mentioned rule, and to re- 
turn his lowest But in any case, if he happens aftei 
the first round of your long suit still to hold the 
best or master-card in it, he should play it out at 
once, to get it out of your way, and to prevent your 
imagining it is against you. 

It is by no means necessary that your partnei 
Bhonld return your lead immediately (except i® 
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truBips, wMeli li6 is bound to return, instdnt&f ) ; oi 
fclie contrary, it is bigbly desirable tbat tbo first lead 
ke gets lie sLoiild lead his own long suit, so as to pat 
you as early as possible in possession of information 
as to bis hand, in return for that he has obtained 
from you. This will guide you to another lead 
when your own suit is stopped, and will promote 
your joint action. 

After you and your partner have both led your 
long suits, you will probably have a choice whether 
to go on with your own suit or with his. This will 
often be determined by the fall of the cards. If, 
for example, you win bis lead cheaply, you should 
not return it, as you would be leading through the 
weak band, which is contrary to principle, and the 
lead will come more properly from him. If, on the 
other hand, your partner has shown himself very 
weak in your suit, and you are also not very strong, 
of course it would be disadvantageous to go on with 
that, and you may probably do better to return your 
partner’s. If your right-hand adversary has shown 
himself weak in your suit, pursue it by all means, 
S*B your partner ought not to return it for you. 

The foregoing explanations will show the nature 
of the mutual duties which the modem or combined 
game enjoins between yourself and your partner j 
for we need hardly add, that all we have said as to 
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kis duties to you, aiding yon in yoiix snlty eqnallj 
defines yonr duties in aiding Mm, TMs nnitualitj 
cannot be too strongly insisted on; tbe want of a 
I* roper perception of it is tlie great fault of manj 
oAerwise good self-taugbt players, and it is tM 
hardest lesson they have to learn. There are mim'- 
bers of people who can play their own hands excel- 
Jontly, but who have no idea either of getting help 
from, or of awarding help to, their partners, and 
who must therefore lose all the benefit derivable 
from the combined game.^ 

Further JRemarhs on the Lead. 

We have hitherto assumed that you lead from 
the longest suit you hold, which is the safe general 
rule ; but cases often occur wbich involve some dif- 
ficulty of choice. For example, suppose you have 
five small cards, in one plain suit, and four with 
honors in another. The theory by no means im- 
peratively calls on you to lead the former ; for it 
must be borne in mind that the rank of the cards 
always deserves consideration, and your leadiug the* 
four suit (wMch is still a long suit) would bo per 
fectly justifiable. 

^ One of OUT best modem players characterizes playing 
for your own hand alone a& ‘‘ the worst fauH ho fcnowf 
In a Whist player,” 
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Sismlarly a question might arise between foni 
j^TOa.n cards and three good ones ; but here the case 
is different, for three cards constitute a slm*t suit, 
to lead which uimecesBarily would he a violation o! 
the theory. 

Such, however, is the infinite variety of Whist, 
that provision must be made for leading under al] 
sorts of circumstances, and from short suits among 
others. For example, you may have originally no 
long suit except trumps, which you do not feel jus- 
tified in leading ; or your own long suit may be 
trumped, and your partner may not yet have given 
you any indication what to lead for him. Leads 
feom short suits, being contrary to principle, are 
called unTiatmal or forced leads ^ it is necessary to 
be prepared for them, and the following hints may 
be of use : 

It is good to lead up to the weak adversary, or 
ikrmgh the strong one. Therefore you may pretty 
safely lead a suit in which your right-hand adver- 
sary has shown himself weak, or your left-hand ad- 
versary strong. (Indication of strength is given 
by the lead, of weakness by the play of the tliird 
and fourth hand, and by the discard.) [Remember, 
however, that, as a general rule, returning your ad 
rersary’s lead is to be avoided. 

When you are obliged to lead from a short suit 
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fell© general rile is to play out the Mghesi ciw'‘I you 
bave, to inform your partner. If you have any rea* 
Bon to know that he is long in the suit, the rale 
admits of no exception; but if you are doubtful 
on this point, it may be taken with some reserve. 
If, for example, you have an honor with two small 
ones, you may lead the smallest, so as to try and save 
the honor, in case of the strength lying against }'ou. 

When yon lead in this way an unnatural or lb reed 
lead, your partner ought generally to know it by tlia 
card you play, and ought w)i to return it, unless lie 
happens to be strong in that suit himself, when he 
may treat it as a lead of his own. 

If it is injudicious to lead from three cards, it 
may easily be inferred bow much more erroneous it 
is for your first lead to be from two or one, such 
being, as we have already explained, contrary to 
the essential principles of the modem scieitiiic 
game. It is quit© possible tbat in certain cases 
such a lead may seem to suit your own hand ; bu i 
by adopting it you give up altogether the iirinelple 
of the combined game : you make up your mind 
wilfully to mislead your partner, and run a gi-eat 
risk of sacrificing his hand. For a glance at the 
foregoing rules will amply show how essentially, il 
he is a well-taught player, his mode of play will 
depend on the first card he sees fall from you, and 
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llie Ltferences lie draws tlierefrom as to tie Btet? ul 
/our iiand. 

Tliere is an old ml© tliat yon slioiiid not leaf] 
from a tenace^ and tLis is no doubt good as regards 
a sliort suit ; but if your tenace suit is your long 
esr, tbo advantage of opening your game correctly 
is so great as to outweigli tbe other consideration. 
When you happen to be left with a tenace towards 
the end of the hand, the case is different, as you 
should generally hold it carefully back, and try to 
get it led up to. 

Other AppUcatims of Theory. 

The long-suit system will furnish you with a good 
principle of guidance in the matter of disca/rdi/rg^ 
which should always be done ffom short or weak 
suits, not from long ones. The cards of the for- 
mer are of little use ; those of the latter may be 
very valuable even to the smallest you have. The 
discard^ practised on this principle, furnishes a very 
important means of conveying information to your 
partner as to the state of your hand. For example ; 
Mpposd hearts are tramps, and that one of the ad- 
versaries has shown strength in spades ; you lead a 
miiming club, to which your partner discards a dia- 
mond ; it is almost certain, if everybody plays prop- 
erly, that he must be very strong in trumps, and 
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fon may play acr ordingly. The restrictions to i€ 
observed in discarding on this principle are, not to 
unnecessarily nngnard good cards, and to keep a card 
of your partner’s suit to return bis lead. 

A word or two is necessaiy as to your course in 
regard to your adversaries / for it must be recol- 
lected you have not only to play your own and 
your partner’s game, but you have also to defend it 
against hostile attacks, and to be able to attack the 
enemy in tum. 

The principles dictated by the theory of the 
game in this respect are very clear, the golden rule 
being to do to them what you would not that they 
should do unto you. For example : if you £nd a 
strong hand of trumps declared against you, you 
must force that hand to ruff, as the best means oi 
destroying its strength, while you must take the 
earKest opportunity of making your own weak 
trumps by ruffing before they are dx'awn, and of en- 
abling your partner to do the same if he is weak 
also. You must generally be chary of returning 
the adversaries’ leads, or of doing anything to aid 
in establishing their suits, of which you slioultl 
avoid parting with the command — just the reverse 
pf the principle you adopt with your partner. Any- 
thing, in fact, which the principle of the game reo- 
ommends in regard to your partner, you nmsl 
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EToid 'witls your ad'versaries; andj on tlie otliei 
handj you may adopt, towards them, any kind ol 
play whicli would do your partner harm. 

Gomrriunication between the JPartners, 

We have already stated that the theory of the 
scientific or combined game essentially contemplates 
the interchange of communication between the part- 
ners to the fullest legal extent, as to the state and 
contents of each other’s hands; and as the giving, 
obtaining, and making use of such information forms 
one of the chief characteristics of good play, a few 
additional words on the point may be useful here 

In the first place, the system of play itself fur 
nishes a large source of information ; for by follow- 
ing carefully the established principles, and by avoid- 
irig wild and irregular play, you will certainly put 
your partner in possession of the most material 
facts as to your hand, while by carefully observing 
his play you will become possessed of similar infor- 
mation as to his hand in return, A glance through 
the foregoing remarks will show this quite clearly. 

But, independently of this, you must adopt every 
furiJier means in your power of giving him infoP' 
mation, and there are many ways in which this may 
be done. We have already mentioned some con* 
ventional signals which, by common consent, bav^ 
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oecome legalized and adopted for the purpose, suet 
as the signal for tmimps^ and returning the highest 
from a short suit ; and there are one or twe otliera 
which may be remarked on. 

The mode of playing sequences furnishes one of 
these. Suppose, being third player, you hold king 
and queen ; it is clearly immaterial, as regards the 
immediate effect, which of these two cards you 
play ; but, since you have the choice, advantage is 
taken of the fact to enable you to give your paii)- 
ner information, the rule being that you always 
play the lowest of the sequence ; so that your part- 
ner, understanding this convention, will at once ac- 
quire the knowledge that you have not the knave, 
but may have the king. If you played the king, 
he would erroneously infer you had not the queen, 
and this error might cause him to do your joint 
game much injury. This rule of playing the lowest 
of a sequence applies whenever you are second, 
third, or fourth player ; but when you lead dlfier- 
ent considerations come in, which requfre, in manj 
cases, the highest of the sequence to be played. 
This is, however, perfectly well understood, and 
causes no confusion. 

There are also several other lesser means of con- 
veying information, such as by retaining the turn* 
up card as long as you can, and bv particular modes 
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of play in particular oases : as. for example, If yoi 
found yourself at a certain period of tlie game witli 
tlie best and second best cards of trumps, or of t 
plain suit when trumps were out, you would lead the 
second best, to sliowyour partner you Iield the best 
'^Iso ; or, in discarding from a suit of wliicb you 
bave full command, it is a con mention to throw away 
the highest^ which your partner must know you 
would not do without good reason. Other devices 
of this kind will often suggest themselves in the 
course of play. 

And this consideration should also guide you to 
be extremely careful against doing anything which 
may mislead your partner, particularly in the man 
agement of your small cards ; for example, it would 
be inexcusable unnecessarily to throw away a three 
or a four if you held a two. Deceiving your part- 
ner is a crime which ought to be held in the great- 
est abhorrence by a Whist player. It is ranked by 
one of our gi’oatesb Wliist authorities vuth want of 
veracity in common alfairs. In no other j)osition 
in life,’’ says he, would you tell me that which is 
untrue | and why should you do it here ? ” 

§m Degree of Strietness with which Bgsicmatm 
Dlay should he adhered to. 

It does not follow that because the modem scien 
iiiic game involves a general system of play, tliii 
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without judgment or /discrimination. On the con 
trary, one of the characteristics of a fine player is 
his ability and tact in finding out when and to w Iiat 
extent he may modify or depart from the ordinary 
rules. It is impossible ^o teach this, and it is 
scarcely advisable that the learner should trouble 
himself much about it ; for it is far preferable to 
show even too strict an adherence to prindplej than 
to depart from it wildly and unskilfully, Wlicn 
the systematic theory and practice of the scientific 
game have been fully mastered, practice and obser- 
vation will soon point out, to the rx* w^lligent stu- 
dent, the modes in which he may vivantageously 
modify his play. 

The principal cause which justVl what one may 
call exceptional or irregular play,, is the state of tlie 
score, which in Short Whist < ontinually requires 
the most careful attention. The necessity for 
gaming a certain definite number of tricks, in order 
to win or to save the game, under peculiar circum- 
stances of the hands, often gives rise to spcchd 
problems, out of the usual cabegf f>, and for which 
the ordinary system must be en’^irely thrown Ubide. 
If^ for example, you score and have six ti Icki 
already, it is absurd to trouVle yourself alout an» 
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scientific mode of play, if by any possible meaiu 
ever so irregular and exceptional, you can ensiii^ 
one trick more. And so if, at love-all, two lionois 
are declared against you, and you have four tricks 
up, any kind of play will be right that will get you 
the fiftn trick to save the game. Again, suppose 
tlio adversaries are four, and you, with the lead, 
have a bad hand. The best play is, in defiance of 
all system, to lead out your best trump ; for, if 
your partner has not a very good hand, the game 
is lost ; and if he has, that is the best thing to 
do. 

Towards the end of the hand, rules may be often 
advantageously laid aside and false cards played, for 
then the great scheme of play cannot be affected by 
them: it has been settled and carried out long 
before. 

There is another justification for departure from 
strict systematic play ; that is, the consideration ol 
the personal capabilities of your partner or your 
adversaries, and their degree of knowledge of the 
game. It is an essence of the scientific game, con 
sequent on its mutual and combined character, that 
both partners must imderstand it, and must play 
BM the same general principles, otherwise the mutu* 
llity cannot consistently be carried out. And » 
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«|uestion arises from this, which often puzzles stn 
dents ; i.e., What should jou do when you have a 
partner who does not understand, and consequently 
does not play, the scientific game ? 

This question is difficult to answer, as so much 
depends on the extent of his capabilities. It is, 
however, certain that you must considerably mod- 
ify your play, as all the features which depend on 
your partner’s appreciation of the combined game 
would be thrown away. It would be folly, for ex- 
ample, to give the signal for trumps or any other 
conventional sign if it was not likely to be under- 
stood. And the case would be worse if one or 
both of the adversaries happened to be observant 
players ; for, in such case, the more infonaatioii you 
gave as to your hand, the more facility you would 
afford for your own defeat. 

It is "impossible to give rules for such cases: 
sometimes it Ldight be politic to play for your own 
hand only ; at others you might partially help your 
partner (if you could understand his play) though 
he might not help you ; at other times you might 
most profitably devote your attention to thwarting 
your adversaries. All would be a matter of judg 
ment at the time. 

The only thing to be said is, that principles of 
play which depend essentially on a joint action of 
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tlie two partiierSj must not inlle.dbly 1)6 carried 
when one of tlieir most fundameiital conditions is 
wanting; and tliatj consequentlyy wliat would he 
very bad play if you bad a good partn^'r^ nv . ; 
parfecdy good wiicn you kwe £ bad 
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£2UII» AND DIBECTION8 FOE PLi.1, 

The foregoing remarks illustrate what we havi 
called the Theory of the Scientific or Modem 
Game. The way in which this theory is usually 
brought into practical application is l>y moans of 
Rules or Du*ections for Play ; indeed, thf' ordinan* 
plan in teaching "WTnst, either personally or bj 
books, is to give these rules only, either ignoring 
the theory ullogeiher, or only allowing it to be 
inferred by the student as well as he can. 

Many collections of rules, cax’i'ied out in con- 
siderable detail, 'v\ill be found in the best modom 
works on Whist ; but it will be uneful to give here 
a short summaxy of the xnuncijxal ones, arranged in 
a convenient foim for refiu’ence. 

It must be explained lliai among such i ers 
included many which have no direct rcft^icnco to 
the theory of the game, but arc matters of dot: il 
providing for what we may call the acm^hnU of i;lr> 
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BUMMAHY OF EULES AYD DIRECTIONS FOE FLAY. 

Tii6 principles on ‘wMcli most of tliese nilei 
are based will be found in tbe foregoing- tbeorei- 
ical considerations. Some fnrtber explanations, 
tK^etbex with notes of excepmona and otbei 
osefal remarks, are appended in sma l l type. 


The Lead'* 


Jjot jour first or principal lead be from your 
bobt- long suit. 

If you bave two suits, eacb of more tban three 
cards, you may prefer tbe one wbiob is strongest 
in big'b cards ; but always avoid, if possible, an 
original lead from a suit of less than four* 

Holding in this suit ace a/nd Idng^ lead king first, 
^len ace. 

This is preferable to beginning with tbe ace, 
m it may sometimes convey useful information. 
Fo good partner would trump your Mng led. 

If you bold ace, king, queen, lead king first, 
then queen, for tbe same reason. 

Holding Idng and qmen^ lead king. 

And, if it wins, a small one, as tbe ace ougbf 
to be with your partner. 
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Eolding Idng^ queen^ knave^ lead tlie low 
ftst of the sequence, to induce your partner to 
put on the ace, i£ he has it, and leave you with 
the command. 

iloiding me^ qmen^ Tmave^ lead ace, then queen. 

So as to obtain the command with the kaave. 
If your partner holds the Mng, he ought to put 
it ou the queen (if he can trust your leading from 
a long suit), so as not to obstruct your esiabliah- 
ment of the suit. 

Holding ace artdfm/r others (not inclu ding king, 
©r queen with knave), lead ace, then a small one. 

To prevent the chance of your aoe being 
trumped second round. 

Holding qmerij knam^ ten^ or hnave^ ten^ nim^ at 
the head of your suit, lead the highest. 

It is an old and well-known rule to “lead ths 
highest of a sequence.’^ But like many othoi 
rules, when the reason of it is not comprehended, 
it is often totaEy misundemtood and inisappliod. 
The olject of doing this is to prevent your part- 
ner from putting on the next highest, if he haa 
it ; but there are many cases where you ought to 
dedre him to put it on, and where, eonsequtintly, 
the lowest ought to be played — as, for example, 
when you hold a quart to a king, as before dkec 
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t3j. In a gun oral \7»y tlie niltj clioiad ajifil; 
only to a rcrnco.oe the mil in yom 

btiLu, aiiu ii'oi. to iuv/oj BJjjOT.'i .0 ?o(iucn 
oes, to leail tho dt or v'f.iLi oi^y tie 
ccivc you I* partner wlulioat doin.^ you ahy good 
Sco £31 csan'ple in ino nuto to tho ioliowing ruJo 
axtrl fll3o rcmarini on the tramp load. 


Sn other cq‘ 5 C*s lead tlie tomat card of your suit. 

I£ you hold king, Imave, ten, nine, oud a small 
one, lead the nino ; if king, knave, ten. and oth- 
ers, the ten. These are exceptional combinations. 

If trumps are out bofoi’e you open your siiit^ you 
mould lead differently, keeping back your high 

tii.«rds« 

See the roles for tmxnp leads, which apply in 
a great measuro to this case also. 

Lead your own long suit, if you have one, before 
pu luturn your ptU•llior^s. 

Unlcfad you lta,.pca to hold the sooncter-card in 
your partner's feuit, wliich you shoulil part with 
an early as you o;in, to get it out oX your partner’s 
way, and prevent hi j iuagiiiiug it is against him. 

In returning your partner « IcimI, if you beld noi 
more tluui three mrds of the suii. origimilly^ alwayf 
return the 7vy7ir.fti you have loft. 
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To strengmen Ms hand, and as a wnxenu 
»gTitil. If ."ron originallT liili iVar. r'jt’r*n 1 
lowest, unices yon IniTO* ilio inuttcr-ot. 'd, vrjd .. 
play out at once, as Ijofori directed. A' o. li 
yon liaxipen to have discard jd one of the iu.;r. 
play as if yon had held only three. 


It is good to lead a suit in wHela your ^’f^y/fr^-liand 
idversary is wea/\ or your k/l-hand strouf/. 


I.e., lead ?/p to the weak suit, or through the 
strong one. On this principle avoid, if possible, 
returning your partner’s suit, if yon have woo 
Ms lead cheaply. 

(Indication of strength is given by the lead — 
of weakness by the play of third and fourth hand, 
and by the discard. ) 

if obliged to lead from a suit of less than foui 
^rds, the general rule is to lead the highest. 

To inf orm your partner. If you have any rca- 
son to know he is long in the suit, the rale ad- 
mits of no exception ; but if you are doubtful oa 
this point, it may be taken mth some reserva 
For example, if you hold an honor and two 
small cards in a suit respecting which no indita 
tion has yet been given, to lead tho honor mlghi 
not only throw away a chance of making it, bol 
strengthen one of your adversarlea 
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AtoM leading a suit wMch. one adveimry rufF^ 
and tlie other discards to. 

Unless you are sure of forcing the strong 
trump hand. 

Towards the end of the hand it may often win 
7011 an extra trick to avoid leading from a tenace 
ora guarded second,” and to try and induce your 
leffc-liaiid adversary to lead that suit for you. 

This is one of the points in which play is 
haet shown. 


Second Somd, 


The general rule for the second hand is to play 
■our lowest. 

For your partner has a good chance of win* 
ning the trick ; and the strength being on youi 
right, it is good to reserve your high cards (par- 
ticularly tenaees, such as ace and queen) for the 
return of the lead, when you will become fourth 
player. 

With one honor and on© small card the best 
nlayers adhere to this rale. 
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Til© fonowiDg are some of the most uEual excep* 
feions to tMs rule : 


Holding Ace and King, put on King* 

King and Queen, “ Queen. 

“ Ace, Queer.^ Knave, “ Ejiave. 

“ Ace, Queen, Ten, “ Queen. 

Also, if you have two high cards in sequence (ai 

queeh and knave, or knave md ten), with only 
one other; or if yon have three high cards in 
sequence with any number, it is generally consid- 
ered right to play the lowest of Jie sequence second 
hand. 


To help your partner in case of the third hand 
being weak. There is, however, some danger of 
this being mistaken for the signal for trumps, 
and your partner must be on his guard. 


The second round of a suit, it is generally right 
to win the trick, second hand, if you nold tlio heat 
»rd. 

Great scrength in trumps, however, wlurb 
always warrants a backward game, may some- 
times justify yon in leaving it to your partner, 
particularly as you thereby keep the oommanrf 
of the tidversary's suit. 
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If an honor is led, you should geneiaiiy put i 
higher honor upon it. 

But if you are strong in the suit, you may inw- 
band your strength and play a small one. 

Bo not trump a doubtful trick second hand M 
strong in trumps i if weak, trump fearlessly. 


Thud Sand, 

The general rule for the third hand is to play 
she highest you have. 

In order not only to do your best to win tli€ 
tnok, but to strengthen your partner’s long suit, 
by getting the high cards out of Ms way. 

If you have a head sequence, remember to plaj 
fehe lowest of it- 

Tiiis rule is subject, however, to the peculiar at- 
fcrih lie of the thii'd hand as finessing. 

To know how to finesse properly, requires greai 
|udginent and experience, but there are a few 
aseful rules of general application : 

a. The first-time round of a suit, if you hoM 
Me and queen, you always play the i (ueen. 

h With this exception, it is wrong in prmeiplf 
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finesse in your partncr'^s long: snil;, as lie wjiiita 
tilie Mgla canis out of his way. If you sec tii.;! 
he leads from weaknose, or it lie leads y<i55. 
strengHiening cards in your o^€/i long suit, 3' on 
may jSne^ise more freely. 

Cm It is dangerous to finesse the 
round of a suit, as the chanoes are it will bs 
tanimped the third time. 

d If, however, you are strong* In tnimiM, yon 
©mj finesse much more freely, as your trtim|js 
tsmj enable you to bring your high cards in. 

e. With minor tenaoe it is generally proper to 
finesse the second round, as the best ca:^ mtist 
probably be to your left; and If the third best i® 
there also, both your cards mtist be lc«t in any" 
oiyse. 


It is of House tofine«tse. If the previous play 
has shown tliat the intermediate card, agmmi 
which ycLi fines v 3 . doe -3 not lie to your right; 
for in that case it must be either with your part- 
ner or your Icft-haiiil adversary, in either ol 
which cases finessing is obviously nselcas. 

ff. Til© advtsablenesB or not of fine«mg in 
cj^tein oases late in the hand is often determ me d 
fey the fall of the cards or the «tstfco Of the score ; 

when you particularly want one tiiek to win 
or save iho game, or if, from what yoa know of 
your piaxtner^s or opponents’ emrds, you see you 
mm. only get one, it would bo wrong to Sjiotm 
ffor ti^Q clisince of gaining two. 
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Be careful to watck the fall of the cards fron 
your left-hand neighbor, in order that, if he proves 
weak in a suit, you may avoid wasting high cardi! 
when small ones would suffice to win the trick over 
him. This is very necessary, as your partner is 
often likely to lead up to ‘the weak hand. 

Fowrth JETarnd* 

In thia you have in most cases little to do but 
to win the trick as cheaply as you can. 

And recollect if yon do win it cheaply, it may 
afford you a good hint for a good lead when you 
are in want of one. 

Oases sometimes arise, however, towards the 
close of the hand, where it is advisable not to win 
the trick. 

As^ for example, when by not doing so yon can 
force your left-hand adversary to lead up to youi 
i^nace, or guarded second. 

There are also cases in which it is advisable to 
win a trick already your partner’s. 

As, for example, to get high obstructing cards 
out of bis way, or to enable you to lead up to s 
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wmk Imnd, or otherwise to alter the petition ol 
the lead. 

Mhmagenimt of Trumps, 

If yon have fire or more trumps always lead 
them, or signal to yonr partner to do so,’^ 

As explained in the foregoing theoreti<»l re 

wiftrlrR, 

A trump lead from four may be warranted by 
strength, either of your own hand or your partne/a 
in other suits, but always requires judgment and 
care. 

But if you have a long suit to bring in, it li 
generally best, with four trumps, to lead 1h« 
plain suit first. 

A trump lead from three or less is seldom wise, 
being only justifiable by gr^t strength in cM otiiw 
suits, or by special neo^siiy, such as stopping a 
crofss ruff, etc. 

^ ©ood players are sometimes niOTe canMoua in ariking 
for trumps thnn in leading them. The rule giv®a by one 
of the modem authoriti^ is, not to a&k for faumpt 
TiTtififitR you hold four with two honors, or five with oua 
honor, tc^ther with good cards in one of the handa It 
is simpler, however, for learners to adhere to the rale 
always to Imd or for trump when ihiy hold five. 
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You must not lead trumps simply because yom 
long suit is tramped, for, if your adversaries ari 
skoBg in them, you wiU only be playing tiieis 
game. 

The proper card to lead from your own strong 
suit of trumps varies a little from tliat of common 

SliitE, 

For the latter is influenced by tbe cliauoe of 
being ruffed, from wMcb the trump suit is free. 

For this reason, unless you have commanding 
strength enough to disarm the adversaries at 
once, you play a more backward game, generally 
leading your lowest, to give the chance of the 
tet trick to your partner. 

It is also often very advantageous to reserve a 
'high trump to give you the lead the third time 
round, as in case of adverse strength of trumps 
imnaining against you, it may enable you to 
force it with much advantage. 

If you have ace, 7dng, quern, or any other com- 
fmmdlThg sequence, lead the lowest of them finst, 
and then the next lowest, and so on to inform 
your partner. 

If you have ace, Mng, Imme of tramps, it is 
good to lead the king and then stop, waiting for 
tiie return of the lead in order to finesse the 

knave. 

If your partner asks for trumps^ you are bound 
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to lead thenij and if he leads them yon are LoiaiicJ 
to return tlienij the first opportunity, 

Rememberixig in either car^e, jf,ji had 
more than three, to play jour Mgkei^ in oi'^hir to 

strengthen his hand. 

In inferrhig that your x^artner has ahked f oi 
tmmps, recollect that there are cases ia which 
he may have necessarily x>layed the higher card 
first ; in the trump sigmii it must be played ’i/4- 
necessarUy. 

Hever lead through an honor turned up, iinlesH 
you otherwise want trumps led. On the other hand, 
do not hesitate to lead up to an honor, if you am 
strong in them. 

As esplamed in Chap. IT. 

You may finesse in trumps much more d^lj 
than in plain suits, 

As master-cards must ultimately m^e. 

Buff finely when weak in trumps hut not when 
itrong. 

See directions for the Sroond Hand. 

It may often be advisable when strong in tramp 
mm to refuse to trump a trick wMoh is ccitaiiilj 
against you, as yonrtemips wil! ulfciaiatei j iik'tks 
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ffWl you may perhaps discard adrautageoiiiMj 
If you see your partner do this, he will probably 
want trumps led, and you must carefully avoid 
forcing him. 

Bo not force your partner if weak in trumps 
fourself* **' 

At least, not until you have ascertained it will 
do him no injury ; for your weakness renders it 
probable he may be strong, when forcing may he 
the worst injury you could do. 

On tke other hand, force a strong trump hand of 
ike adversary whenever you can. 

Whenever you are not strong ^ough to lead 
troxQps, you are weak enough to force your ad- 
versaiy. 


Tf^ when you or your partner are leading trumps, 
one adversary renounces, you should not generally 
continue the suit. 

As you would be expending two for one diawiii 
Your proper game is then to tay and make your 
and yout partner’s trumps separately. 

* One of the best modemplayers defines “ fourtrumpt 
with one honor ” as sufficient strength to warrant youj 

torcing your partner. 
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It may, iKywever, often be advisable, oven tm 
der tMs disadvantage, totally to disarm the 
Mveimry, if yon or yonr partner liave cards o’* 
suit® to bring in. In tMs case, the renounciiig 
band should be led up to^ rather than thrmgli. 

Similarly, if your pa/rtn£fr renounces trumps, it Is 
generally advisable to go on. 

As you draw two taromps by expending mm. 

If you are dealer, retain the tum-up card as long 
m von can. 

To inform your partner ; if not, recollect it, 
and notice when it falls. When, however, tite 
adversaries are drawing trami>s, it may sometimM 
be advisable to part with it unnecessarily, in 
oocder to make them believe yon have no more. 

Gf-emrai Directions. 

Sort your cards carefully, both according to ami 
and rank, and count the number of each suit. 

This will greatly asfflst &e memmj. 

If not leading, always play the humt of a »• 
queue©. 

TMs is one of the modem convraitional rules bj 
which information is conveyed to your partner as 
to the contents of your Itaad, smd i you have an 
4 ^ 
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otN^rvant and educated partner it must be car® 
folly adhered to. 

Get rid of the commanding cards of your part- 
ner’s long suit as soon as possible. Hetain those oi* 
the adversaries’ suits as long as you conveniently 
can. 

As explained in Chap. IV. 

Discard generally from short or weak suits, not 
&om long or strong ones. 

For the cards of the former are of very little 
use, while those of the latter may be very valua- 
ble. Besides, your first discard is generally a 
very important source of information to youi 
partner. 

It is, however, sometimes worth while to break 
the rule for the sake of retaining a guard to an 
honor or second-best card, particularly in your 
adversaries’ suits. 

When you have the entire command of any suit 
it is a conventional signal for you to discard (when 
the opportunity arises) the hest cwrd^ in order to 
Inform your partner. 

Thus, having ace, king, queen, and knave of a 
gnit not led, yon would discard the ace ; for it 
must be obvious that you would not do this uu 
less you had others equally good behind. 
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Discarding tlie seccmd bestgemmllj intmiatesyoii 
hare no more of that suit. 

Yon throw it away because it is not likely fca 
make. 

Be careful inthemanagenient of your small cards. 

In order not to mislead your partner. Do not 
throw away carelesdy a three or four if you hold 
a two. 

When your partner first renounces a suit, call 
bis attention to the fact. 

As it may save a revoke. 

Keep constantly in mind the desirableness of 
affording information to your partner, of obtaining 
information’ as to his hand, and of playing the hands 
jointly. 

This bdng the ^sence of the modem game. 

Pay attention to the state of the score^ which 
ought often to influence your play. 

Eemember that the third trick saves the game 
when honors are equal; that the fifth it 

against two by honors, and the sevmith against 
four by honors, Note also that the odd tri<h: is 
twice m valuable as any oriher, m it makes ^ 
diference of two to the score. Notice further, 
when you are near wirmii^ the game, how maiij 
tricks are wanting for that purpose. 
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iB ail these cases it may be expedient to mod 
ify the usual play for the sake of getting the 
tricks you want in preference to speculating for 
more; for when you particularly require one 
trick, it would be folly to risk it (by finessing 
for example) in order to have the chance of gain* 
ing two. 

The state of the score may sometimes iniuence 
your whole plan. For example, if the adversa- 
ries axe four, and you have a bad hand, you 
should lead your best trump, as explained in 
Chap. 17. 

Cbasider also the effect of the had. 

It is often desirable to depart from the usual 
modes of play for the sake of gaining the lead, 
or of giving it to your parkier. 

And it is also sometimes worth while even to 
tihrow away a trick in order to give the lead to 
one of your adversaries; as, for example, to 
make them lead up to a tenace or guarded 
second, 

These two latter rules afford the principal 
<^portunities ion fine play. 

J>o not be discouraged when sound play fails of 
miceass, which must often occur. 
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COirCLUSION. 

We liave now expounded the theory of th® 
modem scientific game, and shown the mode ot 
carrying it out in practice* Any one who has 
sufficiently mastered the principles here laid down 
to apply them fluently in his play, may be called a 
eorntd player, and will possess by far the most im- 
portant qualification for proficiency in tiie game. 
He will have immense advantages over those who 
do not play on system: for he will know what he 
is about, which they never do ; and his game wfil 
be intelligible to a good partner, whom he will ha 
in no danger of thwarting, as is so often done by 
untaught players. Eveiy good player knows toe 
well the annoyance of having a partner who, 
through want of appreciation of what a good garni 
m^ns, win persist in obstructing and oppcmng Mi 
play, often to their mutual discomfiture. 

And, it is worthy of remark how much a ^taw 
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atic conmieiicemeiit facilitates the study of th€ 
game. Everybody knows how difficiilt it is te 
learn Whist in the ordinary unsystematic way. 
the pupil is led blindly through a coui*se of hetero- 
geneous rules, of the foundation of which he knows 
nothing, and which, therefore, have no meaning tc 
biTTi beyond mere empirical dicta. .He must 
grope about for a long time in the dark, and can 
only enlighten himself by a gradual intuition oi 
what the rules mean. 

But when the mode of play is shown to be a 
system, easily explained and as easily compre* 
bended, it is astonishing in how different a light 
the game appears. Its acquisition, instead of being 
laborious and repulsive, becomes easy and pleasant ; 
tibie student, instead of being frightened at the diffi- 
culties, finds them vanish before him;, and even 
those who, having formerly practised without 
method, take the trouble of learning the S3rstem, 
suddenly see the light break in upon them, and 
soon find themselves repaid a hundred-fold in the 
increased enjoyment and satisfaction the game will 
afford them. 

It is one of the great advantages of the modern 
scientific game, and of this systematic mode of 
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fceacliiiig it, that it renders Whist attractive to the 
young. It was formerly almost exclusively prac- 
tised by those somewhat advanced in life, who 
alone were supposed to have acquired sufficient 
experience and judgment to play it well But now 
that the results of experience have been reduced to 
a systematic form, capable of being presented at 
once to the mind, and sparing the years of practice 
formerly necessary for their induction, we find the 
game taken up as an attractive occupation by young 
men of high intellectual character, some of whom 
rank as the finest players. Andit is also due to the 
other sex to say, that the introduction of the sys- 
tematic form has been found to take from the game 
the stigma of being only fit for old maids,” and to 
render it now as attractive to our daughters and 
sisters as it used to be to our aunts and grand- 
mothers. 

But, great as is the st^ gained by eystematio or 
mumd play, something more is nec^sary to make 
a good, player ; for here other qualifications entear 
into requisition, such as mmory^ inf or 

moe^ and judgment We must devote a few wordi 
’o these. 
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If you aspire to become a good player, you muHt 
OBSEBVE carefully. Look constantly at tbe homrd^ 
watcb every card as it falls, and notice particularly 
every honor. When you are practised in this, 
extend your special notice to the tens and nines, 
which, from theif' importance and the different ap»- 
pearance they have from the lower cards, it has 
been found convenient to call serni-homyrs* Also 
let every original lead and renounce, or other sign 
of strength or weakness shown by each hand, im- 
press itself upon your mind as it occurs, 

A good player must also exercise ^me effort of 
MMMOBT to recollect the fe.ll of the cards, and the 
indications given of th^ state of the hands. But 
the importance of this is vastly overrated by un- 
iau^t players. We ofben hear such expressions 
m — ^^Mr. So-and-so is a first-rate player, for he 
lan recollect every card out ; ” or, I shall never 
play well — I have no memory.” These are entirely 
delusions. Memory is of infinitely less importance 
than correct play. The best memoiy in the world 
will help a player very little if he does not under- 
stand and practise the principles of the game ; if 
he does, a very moderate mnemonical power will 
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BofBce ibr eveiy practical purpose. Let no one 
therefore despair on this ground. We will give a 
few hints, by following which the neceesaiy power 
may soon be acquired. 

In the first place avoid all artificial systewts, 
such as placing the trumps in a particular jdace 
(which is perfectly childish), or any other contri- 
vance of the kind, further than by carefully arning 
ing and counting your cards at the begiimiug of 
the hand. Trust to the natural memory only, 
which will soon answer your demands upon it. 

Then, do not attempt to recollect too much at 
once — go by d^rees. It is totally unnecessary to 
recollect every card ; not one player in a hundred 
thousand could do that, or would desire to do it. 
The theory of the game shows us that there are 
some- things much more important to attend to 
t hftTi others, and we should commence hj directing 
the memory to these. For efxample: 

First. Always count the triimi>s; notice fire 
honors as they fell ; and remember the trump card. 

Secondly. Direct your attention to your own 
most important suit, and try to recollect the fell ol 
the honors in it. Aa soon as you can do this weil| 
try also to remember the semi-honora. 
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TMrdly. Extend this to your partner’s suit alax 
Go as much further as you like; hut if you 
can do these, you will have done much to qualify 
yourself, as far as memory goes, for being a good 
player. 

Then a good player will draw infekences, from 
what he sees, as to where certain cards do or do 
lot lie, and generally as to the state of the various 
hands. Few players have any idea to what an 
extent this may be carried by attentive and 
thoughtful observation. There is not a single card 
played from which information of some kind may 
not be inferred : in fact, as a great player expresses 
it, Whist is a language, and every card played is 
an intelligible sentence.” The insight good players 
get into their fellow-players’ hands appears to the 
unpractised almost like second-sight. Great skill 
in this can of course only be attained by great prac- 
tice and great attention, combined with some special 
talent; but every industrious and careful playei 
may do much in the way of inference, and when he 
has mastered the principles of the game, he ought 
fco give the subject his best study, 
ntie following are some examples of the way 
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In wMch inferences may he drawn from <»rdi 
pkyed; 

Lead, 

IPLAT. Infereitoe, 


{In the ovm first 

had,) 


Any plain snit, 


King. 

Ace followed by qneen, 

Ace, followed by a small one. 

Queen (plain suits). 

{In returning 7ds PaHnet^s 
lead.) 

Does not lead out the mas- 
ter-c^rd- 

Any ca«rd, afterwards drop- 
ping a lower one. 

Any card, afterwards dxop« 
ping a Mgher one. 

Forces his partner. 

EeErams from doing 


N.B. When there is an <d 
termtim^ your mm 7mnd^ 
or the faU of the other 
cards^ wiU often ddemim 
it. No account h here 
taJcen of Urn signal for 
trumpSy which vM some- 
times modify fdie inferenct 
to he drawn. 

Is the best in his hand ; he 
holds four or more of it ; 
and has not five trumps. 

Holds also either quern m 
ace. 

Holds Imave also. 

Had originally fiye or more 

Holds also knaye and 10 
but not aoe mr Msg. 

Does not hold it 

Has no mom. 

Has more. 


Is stroi^ in teumpi* 
Is wmk. in them. 
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Second Player. 


PiLiT. 


King (to small one led). 
Queen (ditto). 

Enave (dittoj. 

Any smaller card. 
Tramps a doubtful trick. 

Does not trump it. 


iJSrFEBEWCJB. 

Holds ace also, or no mere 
Holds king also, or ace anc 
ten, or no more. ‘ - 
Holds also queen and king, 
or queen and ace, oi 
queen and one other only, 
or no more. 

Has none lower. 

Has not more than three 
trumps. 

Has more than three. 


Tkk4 Player, 


Holds neither king nor 
queen. 


Fmrih Player, 

Gmmot win the trick. Has no card higher than 

the one against him. 

Wins it with any card. Has no card between thii 

and the one against him 


Second, TMrd, or Fourdi Player, 


Any card. 

Eefuses to trump a trick 
certainly against him. 
Any discard, generally. 


Has not the one nest below 
it. 

Probably is strong in trump#^ 
and wants them led. 

Ts weak in that suit. 



CONCLUSION, 


m 


PLAY. 

IHwmrds the laest of any 
suit. 

Djscsards fhe second best. 

Plays tmneceasarily a 
bigber card before a 
lower. 


INFEEISCB. 

Has tbe next l»t aal Hii 
full commandL 
Has no more. 

Signal for tniin|». 


When it is considered tliat several of these op- 
portunities for inference will occur in every tricbj 
it will cease to be a matter of wonder wJmt a cl^r 
insight skilled and observant players will, after a 
few tricks, obtain into each other’s hands. 


And, lastly, a good player must apply ther^nlts 
of his observation, memory, and inference with 
JtJDGMSiNT in his play. This cannot be taught; it 
must depend entirely on the individual talent or 
good sense of the player, and the use he mak^ of 
his experience in the game. This will vary im- 
mensely in different individuals, and the scope for 
individual judgment in play is one of the finest 
futures of the game. 

It sometimes happens that a peiw)ii who has qmi 
hied himself to be called a good player is further 
s|)ecially gifted by nature with the power to make 
master-strokes of genius and skill, which will then 
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cons^atnte Mm a fim player, the liigliest grade t€ 
wMcli it is possible to attam. 

Tbe student must, however, be careful not to 
ai m at tMs too early ; remembering always that be 
fore becoming a fine player be must learn to be a 
sound one, and that the only way to do this is to 
be sought in a perfect systematic knowledge of the 
principles of A© 



APPENDIX A. 


EXAMPLES OF HAETtS. 

1!iie following are a few simple hands plajed 
iJirougL They are not intended to exemplify sMilj 
for, as in almost all hands, the play might admit 
of modification according to the capabilities of the 
several players; — ^they have merely the object of 
illustrating the routine practice of some of the more 
common and important points in the modem game ; 
— such as the signal for trumps, forcing, the retam 
of a suit, discarding, and so on. 

A and C are partners against B and D ; the at- 
tention being chiefly directed to the play of the two 
former. The reader is supposed to play the ehlei 
hand A. The winner of trick is marked with 
an asterisk. 
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EXAMPLE I. 

The object of this example is to illastrate tbs 
making of a long plain suit, by the aid of yoiii 
partner’s long snit of trumps ; the trump lead being 
called for by signal. 


Hearts, Kg. 8, 6, 4, 2. 
Spades. 6, 2. 
Diamonds. 9, 6, 8, 2. 
Clubs. A 7. 


Hearts. A Q. Km 
Spades. 8, 7, 5. 
Diamonds. A. 10. 

Clubs. Q. Kn. 10, 
5, 8. 


C 

Hearn Tramps, 
B D 

(Dealer) 

9 turned up, 

A 


Hearts. 9, 5, 8. 
Spades. Q. Kn. 

Diamonds. Kg 
Q, Ku. 8, 7. 

Clubs. 9, 4, 2. 


Hearts. 10, 7. 

Spades. A. Kg. 10, 9, 4, 3. 
Diamonds. 5, 4. 

Olaba Eg. 8, 6. 
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Trick. Ray. 

I, *A Kmg of Sp. 

B 6 

0 6 

Eemieic. -H aving five tramps, 
0 frfj^nals to have theni U-d. A not 
wemgthe 2 fall, will know that 

ttAtiffi! nn^ i« fl.salritifr fAr ftnimria onrl 

Trick. Hay. 

V. B Q. of CL 

» 

?! » 

A 6 „ 

m 

Clii/illv Vi&v AtD JlIII Ul iiiXXjifli) IhilUr 

will therefore careflilly watch the 
next round. 

D Knave „ 

VL 0 4 ofH. 

D 9 „ 

A 4 ofDL 
*B A of H. 

n, *A Aceof Sp. 

B 7 ,, 

0 3 ,, 

Btoare.— T rump signal com- 
pleted, 

B Q n 

Vn B Ka. of Oi 

■ SI » 

1>4 

*AKg. „ 

ni. A 10 of H, 

EEStASK.— In obedience to taramp 
k'gnal 

BKn. ,, 

*S ” 

DS „ . 


VUL^A lOofSp. 

Eemaek.— A has now 

Ms long suit, and pnrsuM It to tiw 
eiul. 0 dhoards his diamoaida. It 
is immaterial what the adv«»a?i«i 
play. 

lY. OSofH. 

D 5 „ 

•^7 „ 

*B Q. „ 

rt *A 9 „ 

X*A 4 „ 

XL *A 3 „ 

xn.*o eofa 

XIIL *0 8 „ 


He result is tliat A and O win a treble by <»rdi 
igdnst two by bonors, and otba* (xaMdeaWe a4 
rarm str^jgtiL 
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EXAMPLE IL 

In tiis the elder hand (A) has the ^ame long suit 
as before, but the strength in trumps is nov given 
to the adversaries. The example is intended to il- 
lustrate how a long suit, though it may not be 
brought in, may be made useful in forcing the 
strong adverse trump hand. 


Eearts. Q. Kn. 5. 
Spades. 6. 

Diamonds. A 8, 7, 8. 
Clubs. L Q. Kh. 7, 2. 


EeaHi. k. 9, 8. 
Spades. 8, 7, 6, 2. 
Diamonds. 9, 6, 2. 
Caubs. 10,4,3 


O 

Eearts Trumps. 
B B 

(Dealer) 

King toned up, 

A 


Eea/rts. Kg. 10, 6, 
4, 2, 

Spades. Q. Kiu 

Diamonds. Kg. Q 

Km 10. 

Clubs, 9, 5. 


Emts. 7, 3. 

Spades. A. Kg. 10, 9, 4, S 
Diamonds. 5, 4. 
dubs. Kg.8,& ^ 




EXAMPLES. 


9 & 


Trick. Play. 

1. *A King cf Sp. 

B 2 

0 6 

D Q. » 

TtimA-RTt. — Commeiioement of sig* 
for trnmpa. 

Trick. Hay. 

VIL *0 A. of OL 

» 

B 3 „ 

n. *A A. of Sp. 

BEMAjaK.— Better to go on with, 
gpad^ at the risk of being tramped 
than to open a new weak suit. 

B 5 „ 

O 3 of Di. 

D Kn. of Sp. 

Eemabk.-- S ignal completed. 

vm C Q. of CL 

D 9 „ 

„ *A Kg. „ 

EBMABK. — ^To get rid of the com 
xnand: 

B4 „ 

ni. A 10 of Sp. 

Ebmakk. — T o force the adverse 
hand which has, by asking for 
tanimpa. declared itself strong in 
them. 

B7 „ 

O 7 of Bi. 

♦D 2 of H. 

IX. A 9 of Sp. 

Bemabk.— B epenling the fora 
to extract the tmmp. 

B 8 “ 

O Sof IH. 

♦D 10 of H. 

IV. D 4 of H. 

as,, 

•B A. „ 

O 5 ,5 

X D 10 of Di. 

” 

B 3 „ 

•OA „ 

T. B9ofH. 

O Kn.,, 

A 7 

XL *0 Kn. ofd. 

RKMAJtK, — The adrerie tsramiM 
beiiig now aU forced out, 0, ha nnf 
gained 1h® lead ty a card of re- 
entry, brings in hhJ ctuiM, airi 
makes thmall. 

xn. ♦o 7 „ 

xni. *0 0 „ 

VL D 6 of H. 

A 4 of Bi 

B 8of H. 

•O Q. „ 


A and O gain 3 “by cards. 
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EXAMPLE III 

Tho f^*)ject of this is to illustrate the value of tht 
dma/r(i is a means of communicating information. 


Semis, A 9, 7, 6* 

Spades. 6, % 

Diamonds. Q- Eh. 10, 9, 4 
Clubs. 8, 3. 


Semis, Q. 8, 5. 
Spades. Eh. 10, 4. 
Diamonds. A 8. 

Clnhs. A Q. 0, 7, 

S. 


Searts. Kg. 4, %, 
Spades. A Eg. Q. d, 8. 
Diamonds. Kg. 5. 

Clubs. Kg. 6,5. 


O 

Hearts Thumps. 
B D 

(Dealer) 

10 turned up. 

A 


Semis, Kh.10,3 
Spades. 9, 8, 7. 

.Diamonds, 8, 7 

6 , 2 , 

ClubHi Km 10, 4 
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Trick. Play. 

I. *A Kg. of Sp, 
B 4 
C 2 
D 7 




IL ♦A Q. of Sp. 


B 10 
O 6 
D 8 


») 


Trick. Play. 

VI. B 2 of a 
C Q. of Di. 

Kemark. — This second diacare 
completes the full informatioii as to 
B’a hand. In the first place, laving 
passed a doubtful trick, he has nwifi 
than three rrumps, and aa we nmb 
seen, he has not five, he ir.n‘!t have 
four with throe diamonds. Second- 
ly, his discarding the ben£ diamond 
shows he has perfect command ol 
the suit remaining bc^hind. 

D 10 of Cl. 

*AKg. „ 


HL *A A. of Sp. 

B Kn. ,, 

O 3 of Cl. 

Bemaiik. — T his discard at once 
^ves great insight into O’s hand. 
He discards from his weak suit, and 
therefore he ought to be strong in 
trumps and diamonds. But he has 
not 5 trumps or he would have sig- 
naled for them, and hence, in all 
probability, he has at least 4 or 6 
diamonds. 

• D 9 of Sp. 


YII. *A Kg. of H. 

Bemabx.— strengthening tnuny 
lead, justified by the knowledge 
gained in the last tnek 

B 5 

0 6 „ 

D 3 


VHL 


A 4of H. 
B 8 „ 

♦C A „ 
D 10 „ 


rV. A Kg. of Di 

Rfmark, — The spade lead being 
now unadvisable, A is justified in 
acting on the information gained by 
his partner’s discard, and leads a 
strengthening diamond. 


A. 
C 4 
D 2 


11 

11 

11 


V. ♦B A. 
O 8 
I> 4 

A 5 


of a 

ff 

11 

fi 


IX. 


C 7 of H. 
D Kn. „ 
A 2 „ 

*BQ. „ 


X B Q. of OL 
9 of H. 

Bismark.— U ses the last tnn tp U 
bring in his 

D Kn. of Ci 


XL *0 9 of Di 
XIL *0 10 „ 

Xm. *0 Kn. ,, 


A snd O win 4 by cards. 
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EXAMPLE IV. 

The object of tbis is to illustrate the advantu^ 
of returning the proper card of your partner’s leadj 
as a means of conveying information. 


Eea/rts, A. 9 , 8 , 2 . 
Spades. A Q. 6 , 2 . 
Diamonds. Kg. 5 , 4 . 
Clnba 6 , 3 . 


ffmHs, 8 , 5 , 4 . 
Bpad^ En. 6 . 

Diwaonds A Q. 
Kn. 8, 3. 

dubs. A. 4. 


Eiiorifs. Kg. Q. 10 , 7 
Spades. Kg. 4 , 3 . 
Dianionds. 10 , 7 , B. 
Olnbs. Kn. 8 , 7 , 


a 

Hearts Trumpa 

B D 

(JDealer) 
6 turned up. 

A 


EmU, Kn. 6 . 
Spades. 10 , 9 , 8,7 
Diamonds. 9 , 6 . 

Clubs. Q. 10, 9 

5 , 2 . 




EXAMPLm 


lOS 


'JMck. Bay. 

I. A 7 of IL 

Ebmakk. — In this hand every 
plain suit is so bad to lead that the 
taromp lead with such, strength is 
mdte justifiable. 

„ 

» 

D6 „ 


IL o a of a 

Skmabk.-— From this card retom- 
pX 0 must either have four or no 


suoire. 

D En. 
*A Q. 
B 5 


55 

55 

15 


IIL ♦A 10 of H. 

Remark.-— It is justifiable to take 
out another round of trumps, though 
TWO may fall for one : partly to see 
how they lie, and partly to get a 
discard from some one as a guide 
for the next lead. Leading the 10 
instead of the King is an additional 
Bssurauce to your partner that you 
have still one left, 

B8 „ 

0 3 „ 

Remark.— This card shows that 
O, having returned his lowest in 
the laat tuck, had four at first, and 
hHS consequently now one remain- 
ing, which therrfore you are care- 
ful not to draw, as the game will 
depend on fee two being made 
m>ara£€lit» 

D 6 of T>i 


Trick. Play, 

IT. A 10 of Di 

Remark. — ^For want of a bettei 
lead, you lead up to tho suit tla^ 
has b^u declared weak. 

B Kll. ,, 

D 9 


V. 


O 2 of Sp. 

D'J' « 

*A Kg. „ 

B 5 „ 


VI. A 4 of Sp. 

Remark. — S ee remark, next tadefc 

BEn.,, 

*SS- ” 

D 8 ,, 


vn. *C A of Sp. 

?! ” 

AS „ 

Remark. — ^Thls shows that you 
(A) having returned your highest, 
haA^ not more than three 
originally, and couHcquOTtly havs 
no more loft. Your partner (O) 
therefore, observing this, seas tihs^ 
by leading the losing spade, he will 
enable yon to make your tramp 
separately from Ms, which will win 
the game. 

B 4of a 


vin o 6 of Sp. 

-DIO „ 

*A Kg. of H. 

Remabs::. — Y ou tramp without 
heaitatiioa, knowing your partner tt 
hedd the otha: trump. 

. B 3 Of BL 


O makes ike last trump, and A and O make 3 l>| 
^rds and 2 kj konors, winning a treble* 
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EXAMPLE Y. 

This example is given to show how singularly, 
under extreme cii’cumstancesj the bringing in of a 
long suit may annihilate the most magnificent cards. 
The hand is a very remarkable Whist curiosity : •A 
and O hold all the honors in every plain suit, and 
two honors in trumps, and yet do not make a single 
trick! 


Spades. Q. Kn. 

Biamorids. Kn. 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. 
Clubs. 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. 


Mmis. A Q. 10, 

8 . 

Spades. 10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 4^ 3; 2. 


O 

Heart® trumps. 

B D 

(Dealer) 
2 turned up. 

A 


Emrts, 6, 5, 4, 
3, a 

Diamonds. 5 \ 

3, S. 

Clubs. 5, i I 2 


Hearts. Kg. Kh. 9, 7. 
Spadea A £g. 
Diamonds. A. Kg. Q. 
CSluha A Kg. Q. Kh. 




Trkk* Hay. 

L A7ofH. 

Bemabks, — There can be no 
(toibt about this being the proper 

leal. 

8 „ 

O 6 of OL 
D 2of H. 


H 


B 2 of Sp. 

O Kn. „ 

*D 3 of H. 

A Kg. of Sp. 


IIL D 4 of H. 

Eemaees.— -The propriety of this 
is often questioned ; but it is de- 
fended by the impolicy of leading 
either of the extremely weak plain 
suits, and by the lead of txtimps be- 
ing up to a renouncing hand, and 
therefore the most favorable pos- 
able. Also, by giving B the lead 
again, it enables him to continue 
the spade, for D to make his small 
tnimpa upon. 

A 9 „ 

*B 10 „ 

O 7 of OL 


PLE. 


lOa 

Trick. 


Play. 

IV. 

B 

3 of Sp. 


O 

Q n 



5 of H. 


A 

A. of Sp. 

V. 

B 

6of H. 


A 

Ka fff 


*B 

Q. n 


0 

8 of OL 

VL 


A of a 


A 

.. 

o 

p 

♦B 

10 of Sp 

Tin. 


9 « 

IX 


a » 

X 


7 „ 

XI. 


8 „ 

XLl 

*B 

5 » 

xni. 


4 „ 


B and D win every fcrkk. 

«• 


APPENDIX B 


ON MODIFICATIONS OF THE RULES, DEPENDING 

ON THE STYLE OF PLAY OF YOUR PARTNER. 

It lias been tbe principal object of tbis work tc 
sliow that the modem scientific game of Whist im 
plies a comHnation of the hands of the two part 
ners ; and it is of course essential to this combina 
tion, that each of the two partners mnst concur ii 
adopting such a mode of play as will efficientlj 
carry it out. Is is not necessary tiiat each shoulc 
be equally skilful, or should bring an equal amoun 
of judgment to bear, but it is essential that eacl 
should understand the game in the same way 
should be guided by the same main principles, anc 
should adopt the same system in the general treat 
ment of his hand. 

Now, unfortunately, it happens that among the im 
mense numbers of persms who play Whist, or wh( 
pretend to play it, only a small minority at presen 
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do understand or follow the system of the combined 
game. Hence it continiiallj happens, m every ex 
perienced Whist-players knows, that yon may sii 
down opposite a partner whose ideas of the game 
BO little agree with, your own, that any attempts 
yon may make to bring about a combination of the 
hands are abortive. 

It becomes an interesting question, therefore, what 
is the best conrse for yon to follow under snch cir- 
cumstances ? How far will it be prudent to adhere 
to the usual system ? and in what particulars should 
it be departed from ? It is impossible to give any 
complete answer to these questions ; there may be 
such infinite variety in your partner’s style of play, 
that no prescribed plan would meet all cases. You 
may find almost infinite gradations — from the mere 
blunderer, ignorant of any kind of principle or rule, 
to the clever, shrewd, observant player of the old 
school, who will make the most skilful efforts to 
win the game, but will still refuse to adopt the 
proper means to show you his hand, or to under- 
stand and act on the indications you may give him 
of yours. 

The following extract from an article on * Modem 
Whist,’ in the ^ Quarterly Review ’ for January 1871, 
contains the only attempt we know of to classic 
WMst-players according to their mode of play * — 
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EXTEAOT. 

« It would be Ysm to attempt to descrile all tbt 
infinite varieties of bad play 5 but it may be usefxH 
to give a few of its most salient cbaracteristics^ and 
tMs we may do by dividing wMst-players into four 
classes, with, however, the proviso that such a clas- 
sification must be only approximate, and far from 
exhaustive in the lower grades. 

Beginning with the worst, the fourth class appear tc 
have derived their ideas of playing from certain or£L 
traditions, which, though widely spread, and doubt- 
less of great antiquity, it is difficult to trace to any 
definite origin. Probably they may be the handing- 
down of th 6 rudest practice in the infancy of the 
game. "We have, as a matter of curiositj, paid 
some attention to the habite of this class, and the 
following may be taken as a summary of their chiel 
rules, which, we believe, now appear in print for the 
first time : — 

^ If you have an ace and king of any plain suit, 
lead them out at once. If not, lead from the best 
€<wd you hold, in the hope of making it some time • 
or lead a single card for ruffing. 

‘ But if fortunately your partner has led before 
you, you have only to return his lead, and need no"' 
take the trouble of scheming a lead of your own^ 
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‘ Never lead tramps, even if led first by yoni part- 
ner; it is wasting them, as they might make tricks 
by trumping. 

^ In all other cases do the best you can.’ 

The only idea of skill possessed by these playera, 
is in recollecting the high cards that are out, and in 
discovering when the partner is likely to be short 
of a suit, that they may force him to tramp ; they 
are quite indifferent as to the play of sequences and 
small cards, and wonder at anybody attaching im- 
portance to such trifies. This class forms the great 
mass of domestic players ; they are generally very 
fond of the game, and practise it a great deal ; hut 
their improvement is almost hopeless, as it is so hard 
to get them to take the first step, ie. to unlearn 
everything they already know. 

The third class are more deserving of respect. 
They have probably belonged originally to the fourth 
class, but by reading Hoyle or Matthews, or some 
of the old books, aided by careful attention, practice, 
and natural ability, they have risen much above it^ 
and have acquired, in domestic circles, the reputa 
tion of being superior players They are very ob* 
servant, recollect and caloulai^e well, draw shrewd 
Inferences as to how the cards lie, and generally an 
xciepts in all the aeddmtd features of good play, 
management of trumps is diametrically op 
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posed to that of the fourth class, as they have a greisl 
^chant for leading them, a course almost always 
advantageous for them with inferior adversaries. 

But skilful as these players are, they commit, a? 
Deschapelles says, ‘one long and continual fault 
which they do not see they are ‘ forts joueurs qui 
Bont de dttestables partenaires.’ They do not play 
upon tyOm,; they will not conform to the conven- 
tional language of the game; and hence they lose 
the gi-eat advantage of the combination of their own 
with their partner’s hands. They, indeed, usually 
object to system altogether, arguing that the play 
should be dictated by their own judgment A play- 
er of this class will often lead from short suits, or 
will lead tramps when weak, or abstain from lead- 
ing them when strong, or will even refuse to return 
his partner’s lead in them; or, in fact, will adopt 
any other mode of playing for his own hand alone : 
‘ the worst fault,’ says Mr. Clay, ‘ which I know in 
a whist player.’ 

If players of this class knew how easily they might 
step into the rank of first-class adepts, by simply 
adopting the orthodox system, they might he induced 
to devote a few hours to its acquisition ; but the 
great obstacle to their improvement is the pride' they 
take in their own skill, which they object to make 
■ubservient to a set of rales, and, perhaps, in some 
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Instances, to t5ie mil of a partner inferior to tliem 
selves, 

Tlie second class are those who play according tc 
correct system, but who, from want either of prac- 
tice or of talent, do not shine in individual skill. 
This is generally the case with the young who are 
properly taught, and their number is happily increas- 
ing every day. Two such players would unques- 
tionably win over two much superior adversaries of 
the third class ; and they make such admirable part- 
ners, that a fine player, working with one of them, 
would, of himself, realize almost the full advantage 
of the combination of the hands. This class are 
eminently hopeful ; they are already entitled to the 
name of good, sound players, and if they Lave only 
moderate abilities, they must continually improva 

The first, or highest class, are those who, to the 
soundness and system of the second class, add the 
personal skill of the third. They then become Jim 
players, and, although there may be among them 
many grades of excellence, they may, as a class, be 
said to have arrived at the summit of the scale,” 


In the face of the immense variety of the style of 
play one may meet with, the only general advice 
that can be gi^en is, as soon as it becomes apparent 
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that ycur partner does not understand your owi 
system, observe his play carefully, and endeavoi 
to discover what his peculiarities are ; and if you 
find ho has any fixed habits at all, you may in most 
cases adapt your own play to them, and so turn 
them to your joint advantage. If he cannot, or 
will not, fall in with your system, you must adopt 
his, and so endeavor still, in defiance of him, to 
make some sort of a combination, and avoid the 
cross purposes which are so beneficial to the adver 
sary. 

Although, however, the varieties of play which 
you may meet with from ill-educated, obstinate, or 
impracticable partners are so wide, and require, to 
make the best of them, such a special study of their 
individual characteristics, yet it is possible to adopt 
certain precautionary measures in your own play, 
which win be of pretty general applicability. These 
deserve some careful investigation, and to enable us 
to study them conveniently, it is sufficient to assume 
the sole condition, in regard to your partner's play, 
that in playing his hand he does not adopt the reo» 
ognized modem comhined system^ which it has been 
the object of this work to explain. 

If we examine carefully the various principles 
and rules which have been based on this system^ 
we shall find in how many cases the rules them- 
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ielves fail, wiien the mutuality^ on vMcii they rest 
ceases to exist. The fundameiLtal theoretical prin 
ciple of the modern game, explained in Chap* III. 
is, That tJhe hands of the two partners shcdl not h 
'played singly omd independmUy^ hut shaM be com 
hined and treated as fne, 

How, by the assumed condition of your partner’* 
play, the two hands cannot be combined and treatec 
as one, for he does not enter into the required com- 
bination. And as, therefore, the fundamental ele- 
ment of the combination fails, the rules must be re- 
examined under another aspect, namely, that of their 
hearing on your own hand. If the use of a pailicu- 
lar rule of play is either to give information to your 
partner, on which he is to act, or to support him in 
some scheme of combination originated by him, 
then such a rule must be abandoned or modified, as 
useless to your side, and only giving the opponents 
arms against you. But if, on the other hand, w© 
find a certain rule beneficial per se^ without refer- 
ence to the combination, it may be retained. 

And in this case, another element may be admitted 
into consideration which has been carefully excluded 
under the combined system, namely, that of playing 
BO as to d^crnve the adversaries. In the combined 
game, any unnecessary departures from recognized 
pky, or any ‘ false cards,’ are imperatively forbidden 
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on the grottnd that deceiving yonr partner does mort 
evil than deceiving your advei’saries does good. Bul^ 
manifestly 5 if yoiir partner fails to draw the propel 
inferences, false play "^vdll not deceive him, and there 
fore, so far from being forbidden, it- is to be re- 
commended for its misleading effect on observant 
opponents. 

We may now go somewhat in detail through the 
various rules for play, keeping these conditions in 
mind. And the first thing to consider is how they 
affect the general system of treating the hand. 


General Syst&m of Treating the JETamd. 

In Chapter III. it is stated that, in order than 
the two hands may he managed conjointly to the 
best advantage, it is requisite that each partner 
should adopt the same general system of treating his 
hand. And after discussing fully the various sys- 
tems that may be adopted, the conclusion is arrived 
at that the preferable one for this purpose is the 
long suit system / which determines that the ope^Hr 
ing of the game shall be by a long suit lead. 

But it is manifest that.if the combination of the 
hands is not to be carried out, the reason above 
given for the adoption of any pai*ticular system 
fftilsL Your partner will not adojvfc it, neither wil 
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he draw the proper inference from its adoption bj 
you. Hence — winch is the important thing — joxi 
are relieved from any restraint as to the opening oi 
your game, and may make your firat lead what 
ever you may deem most consistent with the inter 
ests of your own hand. 

The long suit lead has many advantages per 
independently of the information it conveys. If 
you cm establish the suit, you may possibly bring 
it in, without your partner’s aid, and if not, its 
cards may often be useful for forcing your adver 
saries. Moreover, it is always a good defensive 
lead, as it avoids the danger of contributing to the 
establishment of any loi^ suit of theirs. For these 
reasons, having a good long suit in your hand, it ig 
generally the safest plan to lead from it, even 
though the most important motive for doing so is 
gone. 

But, under the circumstances we are now con 
sidering, the rule no longer becomes imperative 
You may lead a single card, or from a suit of two, 
or three, with perfect freedom, if it suits yoi.. It 
is impossible to give rules for such cases ; the playei 
must exarcise his judgnent on them as they arise. 
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JPlain Suit l^eods^ 

Supposing tLat you decide to adopt the long gull 
lead, the next question i^yWJiat co/rd of the suit you 
shall play first; and in this particular the fact of 
having an unsystematic partner considerably modi 
fies the ordinary rules. 

Prom am amd Idng^ the ordinary lead is king first.^ 
to inform your partner. With a bad partner this is 
useless, and, as he might trump the king if he has 
not one of the suit, it is better to begin with the ace. 

From Idng and qvmn^ the king is still the best 
lead, to prevent you partner from putting on the 
ace, or to force it out from the adversaries. 

From queen^ hncme^ a/nd tm, still lead the queen, 
for analogous reasons. 

From ctoe, guem, hnave^ the usual lead, a(^ fol- 
lowed by queen, can hardly he improved upon; 
possibly, however, to follow the ace with the knave 
might deceive the adversaries as to the position of 
thtf queen, and might be useful in inducing your 
[)artiier to put on tlie king, hut ifc would not he so 
ccrt.ain to force it out if on your left hand. 

From fey, queeny Jmavey t&tiy or fey, knave^ ten^ 
the ten may be adhered to, as the best way of 
making vonr partner get rid of the commandlD| 
mds. 
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From cm cmd four otherB^ tlie -usual lead, of tli« 
ace first, enables a good partner to count your hand : 
— mth a bad one you may begin with a small one. 
as the best chance of making two tricks in the suit. 

In the other cases, where, with a good partner, 
you lead the smallest card you have, with a bad one 
you should prefer an intermediate one, as it is of 
little consequence to you, or your partner, and may 
puzzle the adversaries. If you have an mtermedi 
ate sequence, it is good to lead one of the cards 
forming it : thus with king, ten, nine, eight, and 
three, lead the nine ; which may prevent a small 
card from winning. 


Imdi/ag from a Short SwU, 

If in the ordinary game you lead from a short and 
weak suit (say, for example, ten and two small ones, 
or knave and a small one), you lead the highest, to 
inform your partner. But when this motive fails, 
the practice would only convey information to be 
used against you j and you may lead the lowest or 
an intermediate card, to mystify your adversaiies, 
and prevent their dra-raig any correct iiiferenci 
&om your play* 
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Leading Trumps from Live. 

This is almost always advantageous ia the cc tn 
bined game, because with such great niimericaj 
strength you may generally disarm the opponents, 
and bring in your own or your partner’s long suits 
or high cards. 

But to do this you must have your partner’s co- 
operation ; and this, with an uneducated jdayer, you 
probably will not obtain. He may not understand 
the long suit system; or he may consider yom 
trump lead a mistake, and refuse to return it, or, 
still worse, he may force you, and so spoil yom 
plam 

La this state of things, the question whether you 
should lead the trump requires much consideration, 
and is not easily solved. 

If yours is not the first lead of the hand, 
probably the previous tricks may give you some 
clue as to how the cards lie. In the absence of such 
clue, probably the best guide is to consider the prob 
able advantages of the tramp lead as regards youi 
own hand. If your other cards are good, the trumji 
lead will, most likely, be the best thing, and you 
must defend yourself against any antagonistic pro 
wdings of your partner as best you can. If, on the 
contrary, you have only a poor hand, you may d« 
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better by ruffing, in which case your opponents maj 
lead trumps themselves. It is one of the cases in 
which your own judgment at the time must direct 
you. 

WJiat Gardto lead from a Strong Suit of Trumjys. 

In the proper game you generally lead the lowest, 
unless you have three honors ; your partner has a 
good chance of winning the first trick, and you may 
depend on his returning the suit the first opportu- 
nity. With a bad partner the case is not so clear, 
as he may not approve the trump lead, and may 
prefer to keep his trumps for ruffing. 

Hence, if it is very important to you to get 
trumps out, and you hold ace and others, it is better 
for you to make sure of two rounds without your 
partner’s aid. This, however, should only be done 
under a pressing emergency, as it is so very desire 
able to keep up the command. In the majority of 
cases, adhere to the usual rtde, and if your partner 
does not return the suit, get the lead yourself 
again as early as you can, and complete the extrao- 
fcion. 


Returning your JPartner^s Trump head. 

This you are bound to do when playing with t 
good partner, for re^ns fully stated in Chap. I ¥ 
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Blit you are mt bound to return the trump leaii 
of an uneducated or unsystematic player, as you 
have no confidence that bis lead is dictated by the 
proper motives. Wild and unjustifiable trump leads 
are the most common characteristic of bad players^ 
just as cautious trump leads are of good ones. When, 
therefore, playing with one of the former class, he 
leads a trump, it would be folly for you to return 
it, unless either it suits your own hand, or you can 
infer by the fall of the cards that he has stumbhd 
upon a correct mode of play. 

B^tmmvng yowr JPaHmv^a Lmd m JPlam 

This you may generally do, as he may have some 
motive or other which it will be as well for you to 
Ml in with. He may not, probably will not, lead 
Ms longest suit ; he may lead either from a high 
(mrd, in hopes of makmg it, or from a single card, in 
hopes of ruffing. In either case you may humor 
him, and let Mm do what he can towards trick^mak- 
ing in his own way, provided it does not interfere 
with any more advantageous scheme of your own. 

WhM Cmd to retmn to yom PmimiPs Lead. 

The rule of returning the higher, if you have only 
Iwo left, must on no account be followed with a had 
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partner. Its object is to aid your partner in estab* 
lisMng Ms long suit; to get rid of tbe command; tc 
give Mm a good opportuMty of finessing ; and to in- 
form Mm bow many cards of tbe suit you bcid. 
But eveiy one of these advantages is thrown away 
on an unsystematic player, and you may be only 
wasting good cards, and affording information to 
the adversary. 


Forcing your Partner. 

In the correct game yon must not force your part- 
ner if there is a probability that he is strong in 
trumps ; but this rule does not apply when you are 
playing with an unsystematic partner. He may 
probably wish to use his tramps for ruffing, and you 
must humor him rather than thwart Mm. Hence, 
if he fails in a suit, do not be deterred (as you would 
be in the correct game) from forcing Mm, by the 
mere fact of your being weak in trumps yourself : 
since to abstain will do you no good, and will rather 
benefit the adversaries. 

GcMingfor Trumps. 

This of course is useless with an unsystematifl 
partner; it will only convey information to your 
disadvantage. Oonsidenng, however, the impres 
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sion to be produced on tbe adversaries, ifc is possiole 
sometimes so to deceive them as to induce them to 
lead trumps. For examjde, if one of them leads the 
king of a suit, you having queen and a iittlo one, 
your queen must fall the second round, and by 
throwing it away on the first round you may often 
induce the leader to stop his suit and substitute a 
trump lead, particularly if he is a player of the old 
school. Further, you may often advantageously make 
^ feigned call (for example, when you have one or 
two little tramps and want to rufi), with the view 
of preventing the adversaries from leadiug tramps, 
which they, being strong, might otherwise do. 

Second Flayer, 

With ace, king, you may put on the ace. Witn 
king, queen, the king. With acoj queen, knave, 
the queen. With queen, knave, ten, the queen or 
knave. With king, knave, ten, the knave. With 
queen, knave, and one other, the queen. All these 
effect the desired objects without betraying your 
hand. 

In other cases the ordinary conventional rule of 
playing tJie lowest should not be followed, if you can 
play an intermediate card without detriment to your 
own hand. If you hold only two cards, it may 
often be good to play the higher, unless it is an ac^ 
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whim’ll it is advisable to bold up over tbe leader 
This sfcjde of play will effectually mystify you? 
adversaries, and do neither you nor your paitne? 
harm. 

Trumping a Doubtful Trick. 

The usual rule is to trump if weak in trumps, but 
p jt if strong, which gives useful indications to your 
partner. The rule may be generally adhered to, as 
it is also the best play for your own hand ; but cases 
may arise where you may wish to follow a contrary 
course, and in these you may get rid of the usual 
fear of deceiving your partner. It may even be de- 
sirable sometimes to adopt the reverae of 'the usual 
play, for the purpose of expressly deceiving the ad- 
versaries, and leading them to do something advan- 
tageous to you. 

Third Flayer. Fhiessing, 

Being third player you are still bound to do your 
best to win the trick, by generally playing your 
highest ; but you have, with a bad partner, mucb 
more liberty as finessing. 

In the proper combined game you are forbid (h'U 
to fnme to your partner’s original lead, exct^pt 
with ace, queen. With a partner who does not 
tead, on principle, from his longest suit, this re 
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strictian does not apply, and you may often Gnesm 
with advantage ; with, hing, knave^ and a small one, 
for example, the knave is a very good card to plai 
third hand. 


Fowtth Flayer. 

The usual rule is, if you cannot win the trickj 
throw away the smallest card you have. With an 
unobservant partner this is of no use i consequent- 
ly, to deceive the adversiiries, throw away a higher 
one. 

You may also often puzzle them by winning your 
partner’s trick unnecessarily, if the card you win it 
with is not likely to be otherwise useful, 

SeguenceSf Second^ Tkvrd^ or Fcywrik Exmd. 

With a good partner it is impemtive to play the 
lowest card of a sequence, as one of the most fre- 
quent and most useful modes of giving him infor 
mation. When, however, the partner is unobserv- 
ant, the rule should be systematically violated, as 
one of the best means of mystifying the adversaries, 
riay sometimes the highest, sometimes a middle 
card, and the lowest occasionally, so as to prevent 
tibem from forming any idea what rule you are like 
ly to follow. 
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Diacan'ding. 

In tlio proper game you discard from a weak or 
iliort suit, wMcli gives a good partner a positive in* 
dication in what direction your strength lies. Tlie 
rule is considered so essential by good players tltat 
they will even unguard a king or a queen for the 
sake of adhering to it. 

With a bad partner this is of course useless, and 
you must study your own hand alone. If the cards 
of the weak suit are worthless, it may often still be 
advantageous to preserve your long suit ; but on no 
account sliould you risk losing a good card, which 
might be of much use in the play of the hand. It 
may even be advantageous sometimes to throw away 
from your long suit, particularly if it contains a 
tenace, with the object of deceiving the adversarial^ 
and getting it led up to. 


These remarks, thbagh necessarily incomplete 
and indefinite, vill give some idea of the manner in 
which the play of a hand should be modified by the 
fact of having a bad partner ; and probably their 
ciiief value should be in leading the student to avoid 
& blind and xinreasoning adoption of fixed rules, but 
rj>^er to cultivate a constant habit of reasoning ^ 
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be pLySj and of considering less the rules th era selves 
than the principles they are founded on. If 
player can always bear in mind the reason why, m 
the ordinary game, he ought to do a certain things 
he will have but little difficulty in appreciating th^ 
cases, as they arise, when this reason fails, and 
when, consequently, the established rule no longer 
applies. 

Such cases must constantly occur in playing with 
an unsystematic partner ; and the ability promptly 
and skilfully to deal with them, is one of the great 
characteristics of a fine player. And although it is 
very customary for those who know and appreciate 
the correct game to dislike sitting opposite to inca- 
pable, uneducated, or obstinate partners, and to 
consider themselves somewhat in the light of mar- 
tyrs when they are obliged to do so, yet there can 
be no doubt that, from the opportunities such cases 
afford for variety of practice, they may, by careful 
observation and earnest study, be made conducive^ 
in no d3gi*ee, to improvement in the game. 



BHYMXFG- BULBS, MNEMONIC MAI 
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mm& SHOBT amiORA^TDA op IMPORTAOT POIJTO to be KSf® m 
MUJB B7 TnOSE wnO "WOTrLD PRACTISE THE MOBESS 

soiEisTipia GAME OP -wiiisr. 


If you the modem game of Whist would hiiow, 

From this great principle its precepts flow : 

Treat your own hand as to your partneris Joined, 

And play, not one alone, but both combiMd. 

Your first lead malces your partner imderstand 
What is the chief component of your hand ; 

And hence there is necessity the stror^^t 
That your first lead he from your suit that's Img&i, 

In this, with ace and Idng^ lead Icing ^ then ace; 

S^ith king and quem^ king also has first place ; 

W'ith ace^ quem^ knare^ lead ace and then the gtmmj 
^ith ace, four smaU ones, ace shonld first be sem i 
With q'uem, knave, ten, you let the quma precede 5 
In other c^es, you the lomest lead. 

Ere you return your friend’s, your own suit 
But truTivps you w^ist return without eUiay, 

Whms you return your partner’s lead, take |Mdi» 

To lead him hack the best your hand contains, 

If you received not more than three at first ; 

If you had more, you may return the wijtst. 
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Bufc if you hold the imster card, you’re booai 
In most cases to play it second round, 

HQiene’er jou want a lead, ’tis seldom wroni^ 

To lead wp to tJie weak, or ^irough the sVroTig^ 

I; ^<x>iid hand, yonr loioest should be played, 

Unleira you mean trump signal” to be made 5 
Or if you’ve king and queen^ or ace and Jdng^ 

Then one of these will be the proper thing. 

Hind well the rules for trumps^ you’ll often need them : 
When you hold five, ’tis always right to m&i 
them; 

Or if the lead won’t come in time to you, 

Then signal to your partner so to do. 

Watch also for your partner’s trump request, 

To which, witk km than four, play out your hesL 

To lead through honors turned up is bad i^y, 
you want trump suit cleared away. 

When, second h-ond, a doubtful trick you see, 

IMt trump U if you hold tnore trumps than l^fm; 

But having three or less, trump fearlc^y. 

When weak in tramps yourself, don’t force your 
But always force the adverse strong trump hand. 

B*or sequences, stem custom has decreed 
The /meet you must play, if you don’t lead. 

When you discard, weak suits you ought to diooM, 

For sizong on*^ are too valuable to lose. 
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VERBATIM FROM THE PORTLAITO OI#UB 
. CODE. 


THE B17BBEB. 

1. The rubber is the best of three games. If the first 
two games be won by the same players, the third game 
is not played. 


800BINO. 

8. A game consists of five points. Each trick, above 
six, counts one point. 

3. Honours, i, e., Ace, King, Queen, and Knave of 
trumps, are thu^ reckoned: 

If a player and his partner, either separately or con- 
jointly, hold— 

I. The four hcmours, score four pomfa. 

IL Any three honours, they score two points, 

III. Only two honours, they do not score. 

4 Those players, who, at the oommenosment of a 
deal, are at the score of four, cannot score honours. 

fi. The penalty for a revoke * takes prwedence of all 
-ither scores. Tricks score next. Honours last 

6. Honours, unless claimed before the trump card of 
the foEowing deal is turned up, cannot be scored. 

♦ Vide Law 73. 
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7. To score honours is not sufficient ; they must be 
called at the end of the hand; if so called, they may 
be scored at any time chiring the game. 

8. The .winners gain — 

L A treble, or game of three points, when theii 
adversaries have not scored. 

II, A double, or game of two points, when their 
adversaries have scored less than three. 

III. A single, or game of one point, when their 
adversaries have scored three, or four. 

9. The winners of the rubber gain two points (com- 
monly called the rubber points), in addition to the 
value of their games. 

10. Should the rubber have consisted of three games, 
the value of the losers’ game is deducted from the gross 
number of points gained by their opponents. 

11. If an erroneous score be proved, such mistake 

can be corrected prior to the conclusion of the game in 
which it occurred, and such game is not concluded 
until the trump card of the following deal has been 
turned up. • 

IE. If an erroneous score, affecting the amount of the 
rubber/ be proved, such mistake can be rectified at 
any time during the rubber. 

CUTTIK&. 

13. The ace is the lowest card. 

14. In all cases, every one must out from the same 
pa<ck. 

15. Should a player expose more than one card, he 
must cut again. 

* e* g. If a single is scored by mistake for a double of 
treble, or vke versd. 
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FOEMATIOTT OF TABLE. 

16. If there are more thaa four candidates, the play- 
ers are selected by cutting; those first in the room bar* 
mg the preference. The four who cub the lowest cards 
pky first, and again cut to decide on partners; the two 
lowest play against the two highest ; the lowest is the 
dealer, who has choice of cards and seats, and, having 
once made his selection, must abide by it, 

17. Wlien there are more than six candidates, those 
who cut the two next lowest cards belong to the table, 
which is complete with six players ; on the retirement 
of one of those six players, the candidate who cut the 
next lowest card has a prior right to any aftercomer to 
enter the table. 

CUTTING- CARDS OF EQUAL VALUE. 

18. Two players cutting cards of equal value,* nniesa 
such cards are the two highest, cut again; should they 
be tlis two lowest, a fresh cut is necessary to decide 
which of those two deals. 

19. Three players cutting cards of equal value cut 
again; should the fourth (or remaining) card be the 
highest, the two low^t of the new cut are partners,, the 
lower of those two the dealer; should the fourtii card 
be the low^t, the two htgh^ are partners, the original 
lowest the dealer. 


cuTTnru OUT, 

BO. At the ®d of a rubber, should admission be 
daimed by any one, or by two candidates, he who hM, 
or they who have, played a greater number of consectt 

♦ In emUing fmr parteera. 
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tive rubbers than the others is, or are. out : but when 
all have played the same number, they must cut to de- 
cide upon the out-goers ; the highest are out. 

ElfTKT AKD EE-BNTRY. 

21. A candidate wishing to enter a table must de- 
clare such intention prior to any of the players having 
cut a card, either for the purpose of commencing a 
fresh rubber, or of cutting out. 

22. In the formation of fresh tables, those candidatoa 
who have neither belonged to nor played at any other 
table have the pnor right of entry ; the others decide 
their right of admission by cutting. 

2B. Any one quitting a table prior to the conclusion 
of a rubber, may, with consent of the other three i^Iay- 
ers, appoint a substitute in his absence during that 
rubber. 

24. A player cutting into one table, whilst belonging 
to another, loses his right * of re-entry into that latter, 
and takes his chance of cutting in, as if he were a fresh 
candid ate. t 

25. If any one break up a table, the remaining play- 
ers have the prior right to him of enti-y into any other, 
and should there not be sufficient vacancies at such 
other table to admit all those candidates, they settle 
their precedence by cutting. 

SHUFFLING-. 

26. The pack must neither be shuffled below the 
table nor so that the face of any card be seen. 


• t. e., his prior right, 
f And last in the room Law 16). 
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27. The pack must not be shuffled during the plaj 
of the hand. 

28. A pack, haying been played with, must neither be 
shuffled, by dealing it into packets, nor acro^ the table, 

29. Each player has a right to shuffle, once only, 
except as provided by Buie 32, prior to a deal, after 
a false cut,* or when a new dealf has occurred. 

30. The dealer’s partner must collect the cards for the 
ensuing deal, and has the first right to shuffle that pack. 

81. Bach player, after shuffling, must place the 
cards, properly collected and face downwards, to the 
left of the player about to deal. 

32. The dealer has always the right to shuffle 
last; but should a card or cards be seen during 
his shuffling or whilst giving the pack to be cut, 
he may be compelled to re-shuffle. 

DEAIj. 

83. Each player deals in his turn; the right ol 
dealing goes to the left 

34. The player on the dealer’s right cuts the pack, 
and in dividing it, must not leave fewer than four 
cards in dthmr packet; if in cuttang, or in repladng 
one of the two packets on the other, a card be 
exposed,! if there be any confusion of the cards, 
or a doubt as to the exact place in which the pack 
was divided, there must be a fresh cut 

85. When a player, whose duty it is to cut, has once 

*Ft^Law34. 

t After the two pattoia have been le-united, I^aw 38 
tmnes inte operation. 
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separated the pack, he cannot alter his intention ; hi 
can neither re-shuffle nor re-cut the cards. 

36. When the pack is cut, should the dealer 8huffl< 
the cards, he loses his deal. 

A NEW DEAL. 

87. There must be a new deal* — 

I. If, during a deal, or during the play of a hand, 
the pack be proved incorrect or imperfect, 
n. If any card, excepting the last, be faced in the 
paA 

88. If, whilst dealing, a card be exposed by the 
dealer or his partner, should neither of the adversaries 
have touched the cards, the latter can claim a new 
deal; a card exposed by either adversary gives that 
claim to the dealer, provided that his partner has not 
touched a card ; if a new deal does not take place, the 
exposed card cannot be called. 

89. If, during dealing, a player tonch any of his 
cards, the adversaries may do the same, without losing 
their privilege of claiming a new deal, should chance 
give them such option. 

40. If, in dealing, one of the last cards be exposed, 
and the dealer turn up the trump before there is reason- 
able time for his adversaries to decide as to a fresh 
deal, they do not thereby lose their privilege. 

41. If a player, whilst dealing, look at the trump 
card, his adversaries have a right to see it, and may 
exact a new deaL 

* C d , the same dealer mnst deal aST^^ 

Imwb 47 and 60. 
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4% If a player take into the hand dealt to him a 
card belonging to the other pack, the adversaries, on dia* * * § 
covery of the error, may decide whether they will have 
a fresh deal or not. 


A MISDEAIi, 

4S. A misdeal los^ the deal.* 

44. It is a misdealt — 

I, Unless the cards are dealt into four packets, 
one at a time in regular rotation, beginning 
with the playei>*to the dealer’s left. 

IL Should the dealer place the last (I a, the 
tramp) card, face downwards on his own, 
or any other pack. 

Ill Should the trump card not come in its r^ulai 
order to the dealer; but he does not lc«^ 
his deal if the pack be proved imperfect. 

IV. Should a player have* fourteenf cards, and 
either of the other three less than thirteea.§ 

V . Should the dealer, under an impression that he 
has made a mistake, either count the <^ds 
on the table, or the remainder of the pack. 

VI. Should the dealer deal two cards at once, or 
two cards to the same hand, and then deid 
a third ; but if, prior to dealing that thiid 
card, the dealer can, by altering the positacm 
of one card only, rectify such error, he may 
do so^ except as provided by the second 
paragraph of this Law. 

Vn. Should the dealer omit to have the pack cut 
to him, and adversaries diswver the 
error, prior to the trump card bebi,g turned ‘ 
up, and before looking at their cards, tal 
not after having done so. 

* Except as provided in Laws 45 and 60. 

4- VMe also Law 86. 

i Or more. 

§ The pack bdng perfect. Vide Law 47. 
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45. A misdeal does not lose the deal if, during the 
dealing, either of the adversaries touch the cards prior 
to the dealer’s partner having done so, but should the 
latter have first interfered with the cards, notwith* 
Btandhig either or both of the adversaries have sub- 
sequently done the same, the deal is lost. 

46. Should three players have their right number of 
cards— the fourth have less than thirteen, and not 
discover such deficiency until he has played any of 
his cards, the deal stands goodj should he have 
played, he is as answerable for any revoke he may 
have made as if the missing card, or cards, had been in 
his hand ; t may search the other pack for it, or them. 

47. If a pack, during or after a rubber, be proved 
incorrect or imperfect, such proof does not alter any 
past score, game, or rubber; that hand in which the 
imperfection was detected is null and void ; the dealer 
deals again. 

48. Any one dealing out of turn, or with the adver- 
sary’s cards, may be stopped before the trump card is 
turned up, after which the game must proceed as if no 
mistake had been made. 

49. A player can neither shuffle, cut, nor deal for his 
partner, without the permission of his opponents. 

50. If the adversaries interrupt a dealer whilst deal- 
ing, either by questioning the score or asserting that it 
is not his deal, and fail to establish such claim, should 
a misdeal occur, he may deal again. 

51* Should a player take his partner’s deal, and mis- 
deal, the latter is liable to the usual penalty, and the 

• il e., xmril after he has p’ayed to the first tarick. 
f VUe also Law 70, and Law 44, par^praph iv. 
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adversary next in rotation to the player who ought ta 
have dealt then deals, 

THE TBUMP CABD. 

52. The dealer, when it is his turn to play to the first 
trick, should take the trump card into his hand; if 
left on the table after the first trick be turned anti 
quitted, it is liable to be called ; * his partner may at 
any time remind him of the liability. 

53. After the dealer has taken the trump card into 
his hand, it cannot be asked for ;t a player naming it 
at any time during the play of that hand is liable to 
have his highest or lowest trump called 4 

54. If the dealer take the trump card into his hand 
before it is his turn to play, he may be desired to lay 
it on the table ; should he show a wrong card, this 
card may be called, as also a second, a third, &c,, 
until the trump card be produced, 

55. If the dealer declare himself unable to recollect 
the trump card, his highest or lowest trump may be 
called at any time during that hand, and, unless it 
cause him to revoke, must be played ; the call may be 
repeated, but not changed, i a, from highest to lowest, 
or mce ifersd, until such card is played. 

CABDS LIABLE TO BE CALLED. 

58. All exposed cards are liable to be called, and 
must be left § on the table ; but a card is not an ex- 

♦ It is not usual to call the trump card if left on the table. 

f Any one may inquire what ihe trump suit is, at any 
time. 

i In the manner described in Law 55. 

I Face upwards. 
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posed card whai dropped on the floor, or elseTPher® 
below the table. 

The following are exposed * cards: — 

I. Two or more cards played at once.f 
IL Any card dropped with its face upwards, or in 
any way exposed on or above the table, even 
though snatched up so quickly that no one 
can name it. 

57. If any one play to an inoiperfect trick the best 
card on the table4 or lead one which is a winning card 
as against his adversaries, and then lead again, § or play 
several such winning cards, one after the other, without 
waiting for his partner to play, the latter may be called 
on to win, if he can, the first or any other of those 
tricks, and the other cards thus improperly played are 
exposed cards. 

58. If a player, or players, under the impression that 
the game is lost — or won— or for other reasons—throw 
his or their cards on the table face upwards, such cards 
are exposed, and liable to be called, each player’s by 
the adversary ; but should one player alone retain his 
hand, he cannot be forced to abandon it. 

59. If all four players throw their cards on the table 
jface upwards, the hands are abandoned; and no one 
can again take up his cards. Should this general exhi 

* Detached cards (i 5., cards taken out of the hand but 
not dropped) are not liable to be called unless named ^ 
snds Law 60, It is important to distinguish between ex- 
posed and detached cards. 

f If two or more cards are played at once, the adveiisa- 
ries have a right to call which they please to the trick ir 
course of play, and afterwards to caU the others. 

1 And then lead without waiting for his partner to 

§ Without waiting for his partner to play. 
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bition show that the game might have been saved, o\ 
won, neither claim can be entertained, unless a revoke 
be established. The revoking players are then liable to 
the following penalties: they cannot under any circum 
stances win the game by the result of that band, and 
the adversaries may add three to their score, or deduct 
three from that of the revoking players. 

60. A card detached from the rest of the hand so as 
to be named is liable to be called ; but should the ad- 
versary name a wrong card, he is liable to have a suit 
called when he or his partner have the lead.* 

61. If a player, who has rendered himself liable to 
have the highest or lowest of a suit called, fail to play 
as desired, or if when called on to lead one suit, lead 
another, having in his hand one or more cards of that 
suit demanded, he incurs the penalty of a revoke. 

62. If any player lead out of turn, his adversaries 
may either call the card erroneously led — or may call 
a suit from him or his partner when it is next the tum 
of either of them t to lead. 

63. If any player lead out of tum, and the other 
three have followed him, the trick is complete, and the 
error cannot be rectified ; but if only the second, or the 
second and third, have played to the false lead, their 
cards, on discovery of the mistake, are taken back; 

i. e.f the first time that side obtains the lead. 

f i, e . , the penalty of calling a suit must be exacted from 
whichever of them next first obtains the lead. It folk ws 
tnat if the player who leads out of turn is the rartner of 
the person who ought to have led, and a suit is called, it 
must be called at once from the right leader. If he is al- 
lowed to play as he pleases, the only penalty that remaini 
IB to call the card erroneously led. 
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fcheie is no penalty against any one, excepting the origi 
nal offender, whose card may be called — or he, or his 
partner, when either of them * has next the lead, may 
be compelled to play any suit demanded by the atlrer- 
paries, 

64. In no case can a player be compelled to play a 
caid which would oblige him to revoke. 

65. The call of a card may be repeated f until such 
card has been played. 

66. If a player called on to lead a suit have none of 
it, the penalty is paid. 

CAKDS PLATEID W BREOR, OR NOT PLAYED TO A 
TRICK. 

67. If the third hand play before the second, the 
fourth hand may play before his partner. 

68. Should the third hand not have played, and the 
fourth play before his partner, the latter mayjbe called 
on to win, or not to win the Mdc. 

69. If any one omit playing to a former trick, and 
such error be not discovered until he has played to the 
next, the adversaries may claim a new deal; should 
they decide that the deal stand good, the surplus card 
at the end of the hand is considered to have been 
played to the imperfect tri(^ but does not constitute a 
revoke therein. 

70. If any one play two cards to the same tiick, or 
mix his trump, or other card, with a trick to which it 
does not properly belong, and the mistake be not dis- 
covered until the hand is played out, he is answerabk 

♦Is., whichever of them next first has the lead. 

f At every trick. 
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for all consequent revokes he may have made.* Ifi 
during the play of the hand, the error be detected, the 
tricks may be counted face downwards, in ord^r to 
ascertain whether there be among them a card too 
many : should this be the case they may be searched, 
and the card restored ; the player is, however, liable 
for all revokes which he may have meanwhile made. 

THE REVOKE. 

71. Is when a player, holding one or more cards oJ 
the suit led, plays a card of a different suitf 

72. The penalty for a revoke : — 

L Is at the option of the adversaries, who, at the 
end of the hand, may either take three tricks 
from the revoking player:}! — or deduct three 
points from his score — or add three to their 
own score ; 

II. Can be claimed for as many revokes as ocoi r 
during the hand ; 

IIL Is applicable only to the score of the game in 
which it occurs ; 

IV. Cannot be divided, i. e., a player cannot add 
one or two to his own score and deduct one 
or two from the revoking player; 

V. Takes precedence of every other score, e, g .^ — 
The claimants two — thek opponents nothing 
— the former add three to their score — and 
thereby win a treble game, even should the 
latter have made thirteen tricks, and held 
four honours, 

73. A revoke is established, if the trick in which it 
occur be turned and quitted, i, c., the hand removed 
from that trick after it has been turned face downwards 
m the table — or if either the revoking player or hii 

* Yide aiso Law 46. f Vidd also Law 61, 

t Aid add them to their own. 
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partner, ■ whether in his right turn or otherwise, lead oi 
play to the following trick.. 

74. A player may ask his partner whether he has 
not a card of the suit which he has renounced ; should 
the question be asked before the trick is turned and 
quitted, subsequent turning and quitting does not 
establish the revoke, and the error may be corrected, 
unless the question be answered in the negative, oi 
unless the revoking player or his partner have led or 
played to the following trick. 

75. At the end of the hand, the claimants of a revoke 
may search all the tricks.* 

76. If a player discover his mistake in time to save 
a revoke, the adversaries, whenever they think^fit, may 
can the card thus played in error, or may require him 
to play his highest or lowest card to that trick in 
which he has renounced; — any player or playeis who 
have played after him may withdraw their cards and 
substitute others : the cards withdrawn are not liable 
to be called. 

77. If a rewoke be claimed, and the accused player 
or his partner mix the cards before they have been 
sufficiently examined by the adversaries, the revoke is 
established. The mixing of the cards only renders 
the proof of a revoke difficult, but does not prevent the 
claim, and possible establishment, of the penalty. 

78. A revoke cannot be claimed after the cerds have 

been cut for the following deal. i 

79. The revoking player and his partner may, un- 
der all circumstances, require the hand in which tli« 
revoke has been detected to he played out 

* Vide Law 77. 
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80. If a revoke occur, be claimed and proved, betf 
0 n the odd trick, or on amount of score, must be de- 
cided by the aptual state of the latter, after the penalty 
is paid. 

81. Should the players on both sides subject them* 
selves to the penalty of one or more revokes, neither 
can win the game ; each is punished at the discretion 
of his adversary.* 

83. In whatever way the penalty be enforced, under 
no circumstances can a i>layer win tlie game by the re- 
sult of the hand during which he has revoked ; he can- 
not score more than four. {Vids Rule 61.) 

CALLING FOR NEW CABI>S. 

88. Aify player (on paying for them) before, but not 
after, the pack be cut for tho deal, may call for fresh 
cards. He must call for two new packs, of which the 
dealer takes his choice. 

OENERAIi RtfliES. 

84. Where a player and his partner have an option of 
exacting from their adversaries one of two penalties, 
they should agree whd is to make the election, but 
must not consult with one another which of the two 
penalties it is advisable to exact; if they do so consult 
they lose their right ; f and if either of them, with or 
without consent of his partner, demand a penalty tcj 
which 1^ is entitled, such decision is final. 

This rule does not apply in exacting the penalties for a 
revoke ; partners have then a right to consult. 

* In the manner prescribed m Law 73. 
f To demand any penalty. 
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85. Any one during the play of a trick, or after th< 
four cards are played, and before, but not after, they 
are touched for the purpose of gathering them together, 
may demand that the cards be placed before their re 
ipective players. 

86. If any one, prior to his partner playing, sliould 
call attention to the trick — either by saying that it is 
his, or by naming his card, or, without being required 
so to do, by drawing it towards him — the adversaries 
may require that opponent’s partner to play the highest 
or lowest of the suit then led, or to win or lose * the 
trick. 

87. In all cases where a penalty has been incurred, 
the offender is bound to give reasonable time for the 
decision of his adversaries. 

88. If a bystander make any remark which calls the 
attention of a player or players to an oversight affect- 
ing the score, he is liable to be called on, by the play- 
ers only, to pay the stakes and all bets on. that game or 
rubber. 

89. A bystander, by agreement among the players, 
may decide any question. 

90. A card or cards torn or marked must be either 
rej)laced by agreement, or new cards called at the ex- 
pense of the table. 

91 Any player may demand to see the last tiidk 
turned, and no more. Under no circumstances 
more than eight cards be seen daring the play of the 
hand, viz. : the four cards on the table which have 
not been turned and quitted, and the last trick 
tamed. 


• i refrain from winning. 
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